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Flower shelves in garden house of Dr. and Mrs. Josiah H. Kirk, Palo Alto, California. 
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MOM, 010 YOU KNOW ? 
OLD DUTCH CLEANS MORE BROILER PANS * 


She’s young America...doing her 
war work in the kitchen with gallan- 
try and smartness that put a certain 


glory even into washing greasy pans! 


tories. When all leading brands were 
compared in use, it was found that 
Old Dutch cleans 48 more broiler 
pans* per can, 69 more sinks per can, 
34 more bathtubs per can, 77 more 
two-quart aluminum pans per can 
than any other cleanser tested! 








Why this amazing difference? Old 
Dutch contains a fast grease dis- 
solver that eats up grease and a 
remarkable cleansing agent, Seis- 


results of cleanser tests ... she says 
good housekeepers don’t need tests 
to prove Old Dutch is the best buy! 
She says most women have always 
known Old Dutch is a real economy 
... that’s why more of them use it 
than any other cleanser. 
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OLD DUTCH CLEANED 


PER CAN 


‘ . 
48 more broiler pans* than Cleanser A 


For she knows the best way to wash motite. Instead of scratching at the 93. « a ae « B 
them .. . she knows the score. surface to get it clean, flaky particles | i a « ¢C 
And it’s 48 more broiler pans* per of Seismotite wipe it clean in broad, 128 Re anni D 

: a 136 « « « « « f 

can for Old Dutch ...according to quick strokes. 366 « « « « F 
tests made by independent labora- But Mom isn’t surprised by the 160 « “ “  « oe € 
200 = “ “ “ “ H 


The cleansers identified above by letters, 


along with Old Dutch Cleanser, account 
for over 901 of ALL the cleansers sold in 


the United States. 


* 13-inch by 16-inch broiler pans 














Vigilance and resolution in the face of peril have characterized 
American women since early pioneer days. But now, instead of 
scanning field and forest for bands of marauding savages, our 
women’s eyes sweep the skies for still more savage foes. To 
learn what is required of them in Civilian Defense, they have 
studied long and diligently. To perform their duties they are 
giving up valuable time from household and business responsi- 
bilities, as well as precious hours of leisure. And they are doing 
all this without thought of recompense other than the satis- 
faction of serving their neighbors and their country. In every 
sense of the word they are truly representative of American 
womanhood. ... We at Norge, completely in war work, salute 
the women of America for the vital services they are rendering 
their homes and their country. 

NORGE DIVISION, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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* A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY * 
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The Norge in your kitch- 
en is on night watch duty, 
too. Tie famous Night 
Watch feature, exclusive 
to Norge, automatically 
defrosts the refrigerator 
while the family sleeps, 
thus providing maximum 
protection for precious 
food. After the war, look 
again to Norge for the 
most advanced features 
in household appliances. 





Norge distributors and deal- 
ers carry on. If you need 
Norge service, see your near- 
est Norge dealer. He can do 
much toward helping your 
Norge give you first-class 
service for the duration of 
the war. 











Norge standards of engi- 
neering and precision 
workmanship are being 
applied to the manufac- 
ture of over 40 different 
war items, including gun 
mounts for Oerlikon 
anti-aircraft cannon. 








NORGE—only pre-war producer of a complete line of 
ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION .. . ELECTRIC RANGES 


WASHERS .. . 


GAS RANGES . . . HOME HEATERS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


WHEN IT’S OVER—SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY 
IN THE MEANTIME BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Saws window is a view 
window ... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
or quick taxi—to the 
financial and business dis- 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town and Latin Quarter. 
* No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. ® Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 


HOTEL 


ARK HOPKINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 
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VICTORY VEGETABLES 


The turning of the year is here for the 
Vietory gardener. It’s time to look back, 
review past mistakes and successes, and 
plan for the future. To most amateurs the 
past season has been filled with surprises, 
the biggest shock being that the stuff 
really grew. Many amateurs, following 
tested directions most carefully, out-pro- 
duced the experienced gardener. 

It is difficult to weigh the value of the 
many by-products of the Victory garden 
movement. The heightened spirit of neigh- 
borliness is one. In many areas a new 
community spirit was aroused. One geod 
example took shape in Visalia, California, 





The good earth and enthusiasm of Visalia 
gardeners produced more than the indi- 
vidual gardener could eat, preserve, or 
give away. The only way to save the food 
was to find a way to distribute it. The 
Visalia Women’s Garden Club thought a 
Victory Market would be the answer. Club 
members visited interested clubs, farm 
groups, growers, city councils, local the- 
aters, newspapers, and a radio station. The 
whole town went to work. Several vacant 
lots were donated. The city leveled and 
sanded the area. The Men’s Garden Club 
built stalls. 

Since its opening day in March, the Vie- 
tory Market has been a success. The excess 
produce of the Victory garden and the 
small farm garden has been saved. 

The seller can set up his own place of 
business or turn his produce over to the 
Women’s Garden Club booth at a 10 per 
cent handling charge. 

Although originally planned as a Satur- 
day only affair, the market is now open 
on Saturday and Wednesday evenings. The 
Visalia Women’s Garden Club sponsors a 
radio broadeast from the Market each 
Wednesday evening, 


OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS 


Under the War Department regulation, 
unsolicited Christmas gifts sent by parcel 
post to Army personnel overseas must be 
mailed between September 15 and October 
15, according to the Post Office Depart- 








When Nora and Ted tacked a “for 
sale" sign on their home, neighbors 
were mystified. It was one of the 
most attractive on the block and 
they seemed so happy in it. 

What those neighbors did not know 
was that improper financing had 
turned the house into a source of 
perpetual worries . . . worries which 
Nora and Ted might have avoided 
had they arranged their financing 
at this bank. 

For every day, Bank of America's 
real estate loan service enables 
home owners to select the type of 
loan best suited to their personal 
financial needs. 

If you require money to buy real 
estate, to refinance, or if you wish 
to borrow on real estate for any 
purpose, come to this bank. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUSTAx2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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Cover photograph by James A. Lawrence, San Francisco 
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ment. Before or after that, gifts may be 
mailed only on presentation at the post 
office of a letter from a soldier overseas, 
requesting the article. Gifts for Navy 
men overseas should be mailed between 
September 15 and November 1. For parcel 
post gifts to India and China, September 
15 is the deadline. To assure delivery, 
Christmas ecards should also be mailed dur- 
ing this time. 


NEVER ENDING 


I read, with eager eye, of others’ gardens 
And note, with languid ease, what others 


do; 

Of sturdy ‘dobe bricks well-stacked to 
harden, 

And stepping stones that never break in 
two. 

I study others’ plans and make some 
changes 

And dream a most amazing barbecue; 


With glibe imagining, my fancy ranges 
When reading of she work that others 
do. 


Then grin, with grim delight, from 
shaded hammock, 

Reealling aching backs from work I’ve 
done 

And rest my idle hands upon m: stomach 

Content wit: hard-earned comfort I have 
won. 

And yet, if I’m content, why do I relish 

Accounts of work those others plan to 
do? 

Unless it’s that darned barbecue I’m 
wanting! 

I'll make the doggone thing—AND THIEN 
I'M THROUGH. 

Jessie Fisher 


THE RED HAT 


You’re comfortably past the stage 
That’s primly called “a certain age,” 
Safely beyond the strains and fears 
Of the prevaricating years 

Till now _you flaunt them as a banner 
In your own special manner. 


The impish eye is frosty blue; 

The soft coiffure is snowy, true; 
The brow is time-kissed; yet upon it 
Is perched no dull and somber bonnet, 
But archly frivolous wings of red 
Tilt on that giddy head. 


Seventy’s mighty young, at that, 
In a new red hat! 
Ethel Jacobson 


| LEFT IT BE 


I had my eye on that herb garden space. 
“My chickens need it,” I told Aunt Grace. 
“What you say I plow up that place—” 
She looked at me with a stricken face. 


“No chives for the omelet and cottage 
cheese! 

No mint for the lamb and the tea and the 
peas! 

No thyme for the soup—that’s trifling 
ways! 

No tarragon touch to the mayonnaise! 

No flavor of marjoram in the roast! 

No sage for the dressing! Sounds sinful 
most!” 


Then Aunt Grace sighed and said, “Well, 
Harve, 
Go plow it up, if you crave to starve.” 
Lucretia Penny 
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S-P COACH SPACE 
MUST BE RESERVED 
IN ADVANCE 


* You now need a reservation for coach 
trips on S. P. trains. 


* We cannot make coach reservations by 
telephone. 


* No coach reservations are made unless 
you have a ticket. 


Many of our trains have been overcrowded, with people standing 
in coaches and sleeping in the aisles. Frequently trains left peo- 
ple waiting at stations because there was no room for them. 
Obviously something had to be done to correct the situation. 


This new wartime plan requiring coach reservations limits the 
number of people on each train. Also travelers know whether or 
not space is available before they prepare to board the trains. 


But it still is not possible to take care of everyone who wants to 


use our trains. 


Coach reservations are made for definite trains, but not for 
specific cars or seats. This means that you will usually find a seat 
but there will be times when people will have to stand because 
of emergencies. 


We cannot make coach reservations by telephone because of the 
load on telephone lines, and no coach reservations can be made 
unless you have a ticket. You must get your ticket and reserva- 
tions at an S.P. ticket office. If you now have a ticket you will 
have to make a reservation. Service men make reservations too, 
but their requirements, of course, are given preference. 


It’s everybody’s patriotic duty to leave the trains as free as pos- 
sible for vital war travel. All the transportation we can muster is 
needed for the war drive. So unless your trip is really necessary 


—PLEASE DON’T TRAVEL! 


S:P 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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ae window is a view 
window ... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
or quick taxi—to the 
financial and business dis- 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town and Latin Quarter. 
*® No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. ® Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 
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VICTORY VEGETABLES 


The turning of the year is here for the 
Victory gardener. It’s time to look back, 
review past mistakes and successes, and 
plan for the future. To most amateurs the 
past season has been filled with surprises, 
the biggest shock being that the stuff 
really grew. Many amateurs, following 
tested directions most carefully, out-pro- 
duced the experienced gardener. 

It is difficult to weigh the value of the 
many by-products of the Victory garden 
movement. The heightened spirit of neigh- 
borliness is one. In many areas a new 
community spirit was aroused. One geod 
example took shape in Visalia, California, 





The good earth and enthusiasm of Visalia 
gardeners produced more than the indi- 
vidual gardener could eat, preserve, or 
give away. The only way to save the food 
was to find a way to distribute it. The 
Visalia Women’s Garden Club thought a 
Victory Market would be the answer. Club 
members visited interested clubs, farm 
groups, growers, city councils, local the- 
aters, newspapers, and a radio station. The 
whole town went to work. Several vacant 
lots were donated. The city leveled and 
sanded the area. The Men’s Garden Club 
built stalls. 

Since its opening day in March, the Vie- 
tory Market has been a success. The excess 
produce of the Victory garden and the 
small farm garden has been saved. 

The seller can set up his own place of 
business or turn his produce over to the 
Women’s Garden Club booth at a 10 per 
cent handling charge. 

Although originally planned as a Satur- 
day only affair, the market is now open 
on Saturday and Wednesday evenings. The 
Visalia Women’s Garden Club sponsors a 
radio broadeast from the Market each 
Wednesday evening, 


OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS 


Under the War Department regulation, 
unsolicited Christmas gifts sent by parcel 
post to Army personnel overseas must be 
mailed between September 15 and October 
15, according to the Post Office Depart- 








When Nora and Ted tacked a “for 
sale" sign on their home, neighbors 
were mystified. It was one of the 
most attractive on the block and 
they seemed so happy in it. 

What those neighbors did not know 
was that improper financing had 
turned the house into a source of 
perpetual worries . . . worries which 
Nora and Ted might have avoided 
had they arranged their financing 
at this bank. 

For every day, Bank of America's 
real estate loan service enables 
home owners to select the type of 
loan best suited to their personal 
financial needs. 

If you require money to buy real 
estate, to refinance, or if you wish 
to borrow on real estate for any 
purpose, come to this bank. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUSV23 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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ment. Before or after that, gifts may be 
mailed only on presentation at the post 
office of a letter from a soldier overseas, 
requesting the article. Gifts for Navy 
men overseas should be mailed between 
September 15 and November 1. For parcel 
post gifts to India and China, September 
15 is the deadline. To assure delivery, 
Christmas ecards should also be mailed dur- 
ing this time. 


NEVER ENDING 


I read, with eager eye, of others’ gardens 
And note, with languid ease, what others 


do; 

Of sturdy ‘dobe bricks well-stacked to 
harden, 

And stepping stones that never break in 
two. 


I study others’ plans and make some 
changes 

And dream a most amazing barbecue; 

With glibe imagining, my fancy ranges 

When reading of the work that others 
do. 


Then grin, with grim delight, from 
shaded hammock, 

Reealling aching backs from work I’ve 
done 

And rest my idle hands upon my stomach 

Content with hard-earned comfort I have 
won. 

And yet, if I’m content, why do I relish 

Accounts of work those others plan to 
do? 

Unless it’s that darned barbecue I’m 
wanting! 

I'll make the doggone thing—AND THEN 
I'M THROUGH. 

Jessie Fisher 


THE RED HAT 


You’re comfortably past the stage 
That’s primly called “a certain age,” 
Safely beyond the strains and fears 
Of the prevaricating years 

Till now you flaunt them as a banner 
In your own special manner. 


The impish eye is frosty blue; 

The soft coiffure is snowy, true; 
The brow is time-kissed; yet upon it 
Is perched no dull and somber bonnet, 
But archly frivolous wings of red 
Tilt on that giddy head. 


Seventy’s mighty young, at that, 
In a new red hat! 
Ethel Jacobson 


| LEFT IT BE 


I had my eye on that herb garden space. 
“My chickens need it,” I told Aunt Grace. 
“What you say I plow up that place—” 
She looked at me with a stricken face. 


“No chives for the omelet and cottage 
cheese! 

No mint for the lamb and the tea and the 
peas! 

No thyme for the soup—that’s trifling 
ways! 

No tarragon touch to the mayonnaise! 

No flavor of marjoram in the roast! 

No sage for the dressing! Sounds sinful 
most!” 


Then Aunt Grace sighed and said, “Well, 
Harve, 
Go plow it up, if you crave to starve.” 
Lucretia Penny 
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S-P COACH SPACE. 
MUST BE RESERVED 
IN ADVANCE 


* You now need a reservation for coach 
trips on S. P. trains. 





* We cannot make coach reservations by 
telephone. 


* No coach reservations are made unless 
you have a ticket. 


Many of our trains have been overcrowded, with people standing 
in coaches and sleeping in the aisles. Frequently trains left peo- 
ple waiting at stations because there was no room for them. 
Obviously something had to be done to correct the situation. 


This new wartime plan requiring coach reservations limits the 
number of people on each train. Also travelers know whether or 
not space is available before they prepare to board the trains. 


But it still is not possible to take care of everyone who wants to 
use our trains. 


Coach reservations are made for definite trains, but not for 
specific cars or seats. This means that you will usually find a seat 
but there will be times when people will have to stand because 


of emergencies. 


We cannot make coach reservations by telephone because of the 
load on telephone lines, and no coach reservations can be made 
unless you have a ticket. You must get your ticket and reserva- 
tions at an S.P. ticket office. If you now have a ticket you will 
have to make a reservation. Service men make reservations too, 
but their requirements, of course, are given preference. 


It’s everybody’s patriotic duty to leave the trains as free as pos- 
sible for vital war travel. All the transportation we can muster is 
needed for the war drive. So unless your trip is really necessary 


—PLEASE DON’T TRAVEL! 


S:P 


The friendly Southern Pacific 








@ Take good care 
of your Roper Gas 
Range. It is well- 
built, sturdy and depend- 
able. Reasonable care will 
see it come through this 
war period with flying 
colors. When peace comes, 
there will be new Roper 
Gas Ranges available for 
you. In the meantime, buy 
War Bonds while we are 
busy supplying the mate- 
riel-of war to help defeat 
the Axis. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
Write today for free copy of “Care and 


Operation of the Gas Range.” It tells 


we ane 
SAS RANGES FOR ALL GASES INCLUDING 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 


















TRAVEL 


Mostly Armchair! 





REDUCED FARES 


It is interesting, and perhaps significant, 
that in a world of generally rising prices 
the cost of air travel goes down. A 10 
to 28 per cent reduction has recently 
been effected, according to a United Air 
Lines announcement. Sample: On a 
coast to coast flight, United Air’s fare 
dropped from $149.95 to $138.85. 


EXPLANATION 


A good Sunset reader living temporarily 
in Cuernavaca, Mexico, tells us that we 
have misled our readers by giving pub- 
licity to the low cost of living prevalent 
in Mexico for Americans wishing to live 
there for the duration, Living costs are 
not now What we quoted in the May 
issue—“. . . $90 a month for two persons 

. rent ...servants... food, etc.” The 
truth is that between receipt of the 
above figures and the delivery of Sunset, 
living costs in Mexico skyrocketed. But 
in comparison to costs here at home, 
those in Mexico are reasonable, even 
now. If you wish to check up on latest 
costs, write the Mexican Tourist Assn., 
201 N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, IIl., before 


you leave. 


STORY OF A RIVER 
The life history of the Amazon River 
is not a small undertaking. It goes be- 
yond the South America of today and 
the six nations whose destiny it shapes; 
it goes beyond the Pre-Incas; it goes 
back into the beginning of time. That 
Caryl P. Haskins spent four years in 
writing his book The Amazon (Double- 
day Doran, $4), and many years more 
in studying the river, is not strange. The 
result is as fascinating a book as we have 
read in a long time. The author sums up 
The Amazon in this paragraph from the 
introduction: “We shall try, in this, 
book, to trace some aspects of the life 
history of a river. We shall treat of its 
geologic infancy and consider the nat- 
ural features of the highlands of its 
present youth and of the vaster lands of 
its more deliberate maturity. We shall 
speak a little of the flora of its natural 
habitat and of the innumerable flotsam 
and jetsam resting upon the bosom of 


» ONE PRICE 


TWO GUES?p. 





MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
LOS ANGELES 


Enjoy the convenience 
of location ...extra comforts 
...and economy of TWO 
GUESTS to a room at ONE 
PRICE...plus the fine foods 
served in Grill, Coffee Shop 
or Cocktail Lounge. 


b* 3 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS + ALL WITH BATH 
with Double Beds only $2.75 
Twin or Double... 


$3.30, $3.85, $4.40 
* * Garage Adjoining 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
535 So. Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 

Adjacent to Library Park 























BUY UNITED STATES 
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Pearce Blankets will with- 
stand normal wear and proper 
washing. With care, they 
will retain their loveliness 
and warmth through added 
years of service. Conserve 
now. Try to get along with 
what you have and put the 
saving in War Bonds. If your 
needs are pressing, ask for 
Pearce Blankets at your fa- 
vorite store. 
$8.95 to $15.95 

Write for sample swatch and folder 
on how to wash Pearce Blankets. 


Pearce Manufacturing Co. 
America’s Oldest Blanket Mill 
Latrobe, Pa. 


SUNSET 








the river and following it upon its trav- 
els. And not of the greatest, but per- 
haps of the most numerous, of this 
flotsam, we shall speak of man and trace 
the fashion in which his fate has been 
interwoven with this mightiest of 
streams in the times of prehistory and in 
historic times until the present. We shall 
try to deal, not only with the life history 
of a river in two senses, but also with 
the composite life history of that not im- 
possibly significant race of creatures that 
has tenanted its banks for a moment of 
its span—mankind.” 


BOOK LIST 


Available from the American Library 
Assn., Chicago, is a comprehensive book 
and pamphlet list covering the Allied 
Nations. Books listed (with price and 
publisher) have been selected as authori- 
tative, timely, and interesting, with the 
hope that they will give to the general 
reader a better understanding of the his- 
tory, customs, and participation in the 
war effort of the Allied Nations. Copies 
are available on request from the Ameri- 
can Library Assn., Chicago. Price, 25 
cents. 


ECUADOR 


It is the student type of traveler who 
usually gives the best account of a coun- 
try. Albert Franklin, author of Ecuador 
(Doubleday Doran, $3.50), is such a 
traveler. “There are travels in this book 
—though it is not a travel book.” He 
presents, in an easy style, the topog- 
raphy, the people, local customs, poli- 
tics, and personalities of this little but 
important South American country. 





LOCALE 


To the motion picture industry goes 
credit for giving us a greater apprecia- 
tion of the scenic beauty of the West— 
in historical films of the early West; in 
films where some Western locale dupli- 
cated the scenery of a foreign land; in 
films with a background of the great 
outdoors. 


Recently chosen as location for Para- 
mount’s forthcoming Frenchman’s 
Creek by Daphne du Maurier is the 
little town of Albion and environs, situ- 
ated on the spectacular not-too-well- 
known Mendocino Coast of Northern 
California. It is a region of redwoods; 
of meadows that end in sheer cliffs, 
ocean-buffeted; of little rivers lined by 
azaleas and rhododendrons; of a jagged, 
rugged coastline. The region duplicates 
the beauty of the Cornish Coast of Eng- 
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A switch in time can sure save 
tires from an untimely end. With 
the average car, the back tires 
wear out twice as fast. To squeeze 
all the wear out of all your tires, 
switch them around every 5,000 
miles. "Course you should have 


surpassed. 
passed”’ in 





Remember the fellows in the service 
you promised to write to? If you’re like 
I am, there’s some you “haven’ 
around to.’’ What do you say we all 
make a pledge to write at least one 
letter a week. It won’t take more than 
fifteen out of the week’s 10,000 minutes 


—and it will do a world of good. 





AV RNA 


a oe e 

in time; 
your Standard Service Man or 
Woman check your tires’ air pres- 
sure every week, but don’t forget 
to ask them to switch them every 
5,000 miles—sure. You can get as 
much as 10,000 extra miles out ofa 
set of tires by switching regularly, 


You motorists have had to get used to a lot of 
wartime changes. But there’s one thing you 
can always count on—Standard Gasoline Un- 


When you put Standard “Unsur- 
your tank you get all-around gaso- 


line performance even higher than specified by 
Uncle Sam for military motor fuel. 


t got 





STANDARD 
TAKES BETTER CARE 
OF YOUR CAR 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 








TRANSFERRED? 


Let Lyon solve your 
moving problem... 


Ir you’re being transferred 
or moving out of town... look 
into Lyon’s door-to-door long 
distance moving service. It’s a 
complete moving job- from 
start to finish. 


Trained Lyon men will expertly 
pack and unpack your entire 
household possessions... move 
them in huge Stream-Lyoner 
vans...and set them in your 
new home, just as you wish. 


For local and long distance 
moving or storage information, 
phone your nearest Friendly 
Lyon office today. 


FOR SECURITY...BUY WAR BONDS 
eee LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS 





--- call your 














land, the locale of Frenchman’s Creek. 
A castle, authentic to the period, has 
been built in Albion; offshore lies a 
pirate ship, replica of the galleons of 
Columbus’ day. 


RIVER CRUISE 


If essential business should take you to 
the vicinity of Cincinnati shortly, and 
you have not yet had your vacation, the 
20-day Mississippi River “Recuperative 
Fall Cruise” of the Greene Line is a 
thought. The river boat cruise leaves 
Cincinnati September 11 for New Or- 
leans. 


‘2 
Wad 
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GUIDES 

The New World Guides to the Latin 
American Republics have been in prep- 
aration for years. They were designed to 
present reliable travel information and 
background material on each of the 
Latin American republics. December 7 
found the guides almost finished—and 
public request influenced their final pub- 
lication despite wartime travel restric- 
tions. The material is so complete and 
concise that except for minor changes 
wrought by war, they will be invaluable 
for postwar travel—and are excellent 
reading now in preparation. 


The Guides are published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, in two volumes— 
Mexico and Central America; and South 
America—at $2.50 a volume. 


WARNING—WOODTICKS 
While the California woodtick does not 
carry Spotted Fever, as does the Rocky 
Mountain tick, it should not be ignored, 
for it can cause serious infections. 


The California woodtick infests bushes, 
plants, and trees in many parts of 
California. Hikers, outdoor enthusiasts, 
persons working out of doors for the 
first time should be on the alert, for 
once a tick alights on the surface of the 
skin, it is only a matter of seconds until 
it begins to burrow into the flesh where 
it will become imbedded if allowed to 
remain. 

To safely and properly remove ticks, an 
“unhooking” counter-clockwise motion 
should be used, and extreme care exer- 
cised that all parts of the tick are re- 
moved. First it should be killed by 
smothering with various solutions such 
as kerosene, alcohol, iodine, turpentine, 
or strong tobacco juice (made with 
water, not saliva). After every bit of 
the tick has been removed from the 
flesh, and the point of contact disin- 
fected, a physician should be consulted. 





DECORATE 


YOUR HOME 
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Handmade by Westmoreland 


WESTMORELAND MILK 
GLASS CANNOT BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 





Authentically “Early American’ 
in design and perfect in color, Westmoreland 
Milk Glass in its wide variety of pieces and pat- 
terns brings to your home a charming personality 
which the “ordinary imitation” never approaches .. . 
Here the “Diamond Quilt,” and Fluted Comports, 
“Lace” and “S” Border Plates and the quaint ‘‘Pea- 
cock Jar’ typify this famous line. See it at better 
stores everywhere. Write for illustrated literature 
showing this famous /ine ... you'll be amazed to see 
how low in cost is this really fine glassware. 


WESTMORELAND GLASS COMPANY 


GRAPEVILLE, PA. 


Manufacturers of Quality Handmade Glassware 





Dillon-Wells, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., Representatives 

















MAGNOLIA 


A charming floral pattern sculptured 
on fascinating new art shapes. 65 
pieces — hand-painted Tan, Blue or 
Green, At dep't stores, gift shops. 
Send For Free Magnolia Folder 
ROSEVILLE POTTERY, INC. 
Dept. S-93, Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 


DECORATIVE ART POTTERY 
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1. For top mileage, the carburetor on 
your car should take in about 9,000 gal- 
lons of air for every gallon of gasoline. 
But a dirty air cleaner chokes off the air 
supply. It’s like driving with the choke out! 





4, Let your Union Oil Minute Man 
remove the air cleaner, dismantle it, and 
place the gauze element in a special air 
cleaner unit. Then he'll plunge the ele- 
ment up and down until every bit of 
dust has been removed. 


2. Inside the air cleaner a maze of 
fine wire covered with a thin film of oil 
is designed to catch all the dust. But in 
time the gauze collects all the dust it 
can hold. Air passages begin to fill up. 
You use more gas. 





5. Save yourself an extra trip by 
having your air filter cleaned when you 
get one of Union’s ‘‘See, Hear, and Feel 
the Difference’ lubrication jobs. Get 
Stop-Wear lubrication every 1,000 miles 
—air cleaner service every 2,000 miles. 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR—FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


UNION OIL 


STATIONS 
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3. As you continue to drive, and 
since there is no place for dust to stick, 
it passes on through—right down into 
your motor—where it scores pistons and 
cylinder walls, causes wear on bearings, 











SAVE PRECIOUS GASOLINE! 
PROTECT YOUR MOTOR! 


MINUTE MAN 
AIR CLEANER 
SERVICE 
35¢ or 50¢ 


(depending on the make of car you drive) 


STOP IN AT THE SIGN OF THE 
ORANGE AND BLUE 76 TODAY! 
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Double Duly forthe ~ 
Beauly of your Hat! 


Deep, soft, long lasting waves and a rich 
natural looking color with gleaming high- 
lights make a woman's hair her most 
fascinating point of beauty. So, at your 
beauty salon,ask to have your permanent 
wave created with Duart Infusium Solution. 
infusium is an exclusive Duart oil com- 
pound that helps make stronger, longer 
lasting waves, yet treats the hair more 
gently, leaves it delightfully silky-soft. . 
And for Color... color that rinses in 
quickly, stays 'til it's shampooed out... 
color that adds glowing beauty to your 
hair, ask for a Duart Liquid Rinse. Duart 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, New York. 











WILD EDIBLES 


For New Adventures 
In Eating 


Wien TRAVEL so limited and so pre- 
cious, all of us are less inclined to skip 
lightly over that spot in the woods, that 
favorite strip along the river—or wher- 
ever our fortune finds us. And our eyes 
are finding things we never saw before. 
One way of finding an entirely new ele- 
ment in your brief travels today is to 
take a look around at the interesting 
edible wild plants. We accept the fact 
that you have at some time or other 
tasted of the wild blackberry, the bright 
orange salmonberry, the wild straw- 
berry. But arm yourself with a good 
book—we think Edible Wild Plants by 
Oliver Perry Medsger (Macmillan, 
$3.50) is one of the best—and you'll dis- 
cover that the wild edibles can bring you 
a brand new kind of Victory garden plus 
an interesting new excursion into the 
realm of eating, if you stop to harvest. 


In the journals of the early explorers, in 
records of the pioneers, there are count- 
less references to wild plants which 
served as food. From the Lewis and 
Clark journal we read of Captain Clark 
finding shelter in a Clatsop Indian hut, 
and being presented with a bowl of 
“syrup pleasant to the taste, made from 
a species of berry common in the coun- 
try, about the size of a cherry, called by 
the Indians shelwell. Of these berries a 
bread is also prepared, which being 
boiled with roots, forms a soup, which 
was served in neat wooden trenchers.” 
The plant referred to is salal, common 
in the forests of Oregon and Washing- 
ton today. The Indians still utilize many 
wild plants in their daily diet. And 
American-Europeans, taught by their 
mothers to recognize the wild plants 
suitable as pot herbs or salad ingredi- 
ents, have accepted our wild edibles 


WF 


Of the long list of edible wild plants, 
there are many that grow plentifully all 
over the West. There are those which 
are likened to spinach and which can be 
prepared in the same way. Perhaps the 
most common is Lamb’s Quarter, also 
good raw when young and tender; Purs- 
lane or Pusley, a fleshy trailing plant 
whose stems are sometimes pickled or 
sometimes used in soups or salads (trav- 
elers to Mexico will remember seeing it 
sold in the vegetable market) ; and Chic- 
ory, whose tender roots are also some- 
times boiled and served like carrots or 
parsnips. It is the self-same blue-flow- 
ered chicory that is often grown commer- 


readily. 





FOR BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


Merchants, professional people, of- 
fice workers. . all types find our 
Mailway service the most conven- 
ient way of banking. They make 
deposits any time, night or day, 
Sundays or holidays. Our special 
Mailway envelopes and passbook 


assure quick and safe service. 


Open a Mailway account by mail 


CROCKER FIRST 

















NATIONAL BANK 


oF SAN FRANCISCO 
Cakformas Olaest Valonak Rank 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 











NEW VEGETABLE BOOK 


The successes and failures of hun- 
dreds of Western food gardeners are 
analyzed in Sunset’s New, Vegetable 
Garden Book. It’s a down-to-earth 


practical guide. 
SEND $1.00 


to Sunset Book Department, 576 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco, 11, for your 
copy. 











SCHOOLS 














MENLO SCHOOL AND Menlo Park, Calif. 


Boardi d D 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, ey By red 


yrs. on. Preparatory school includes Grades 7-12. 
Junior College covers lower division college work. 
Boarding tuition—$1,000-$1,300; Day tuition—$350- 
$450. Accredited to University of California. Close 
relationship with Stanford University. For further in- 
formation write: Admissions Counselor, Menlo School 
and Junior College, Menlo Park, Calif. 


MISS WALLACE’S SCHOOL-a eesidence 
school for girls, accredited college preparatory. City 
advantages, safely located in the Piedmont hills. Au- 
tumn semester opens Sept. 14. Write for pamphlet 
to 303 Pacific Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 


BLAKE HAMMOND MANOR~2en Lomond, 
Calif. Special school for handicapped children. Coed. 
8th yr. Ages 5 up. Cottage for boys over 16. Tuition 
$75-100 mo. Individual instruction, 24 hr. super- 
vision. Healthy climate. Attractive setting. Address: 
Theodore H. Smith, Phone: B.L. 61-W. 
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cially for coffee adulterant, substitute, 
or flavoring. 

Good as a pot herb served with cream 
sauce or butter and a dash of vinegar 
are Slender Nettles, at their best and 
most tender when a few inches high; 
and Curled Dock, most tender in the 
spring. Cooking dock with ham or salt 
pork enhances the flavor. (The water 
in which Curled Dock, as well as Chic- 
ory, is cooked should be changed several 
times in the cooking process to remove 
the bitter taste.) 


Were the asparagus to become a rarity, 
there are among the wild edibles a few 
plants which might offer a substitute. 
At any rate the early California miners 
stripped the woolly covering off the ten- 
der young fronds of the Brake or 
Bracken Ferns, boiled them, and ate 
them in lieu of asparagus. The large 
and tender leafstalk of the Common 
Burdock, despised by many a Victory 
gardener as a pesky weed, is not unlike 
asparagus when peeled and cooked. The 
Common Cattail has been called Cos- 
sack Asparagus, because about a foot of 
the stem from the root up can be peeled 
and the tender inside part eaten like as- 
paragus. The young fruiting stalks are 
said to be edible when roasted. 


To the Northwest Indians the bulb of 
the Camas was at one time their main 
source of food supply. From the Indians 
the early pioneers learned to use the 
bulb. Ground into flour it was used for 
making camas bread; cooked whole it 
made a syrupy fruit not unlike yams. 
Many a journal of the pioneers makes 
reference to camas pie. The tuber is also 
good boiled or roasted. 


There are some who claim that the tuber 
of the Squawroot—also called Ipo or 
Yampa—is so good that it may well 
some day be added to the list of culti- 
vated vegetables. It is plentiful all along 
the Pacific Coast. 


That a menu of edible wild plants can 
offer variety is proved by Pie Dock or 
Sour Dock (native to California). It is 
sometimes called Wild Rhubarb be- 
cause its crisp, tart leafstalk tastes some- 
what like cultivated rhubarb. Also on 
the variety list are: Sea Fig or Ice Plant 
(a mesembryanthemum) which grows 
along the coast and on the sand-dunes 
of Southern California, and whose ten- 
der, fleshy stems can be used in salad; 
Spanish Dagger or Spanish Bayonet 
(Yucca, Baccata), whose large pulpy 
fruit or seed pod, which looks like a 
stubby banana, is sweet when eaten 
fresh, is not unlike sweet potato when 
peeled and cooked, and which can be 
sliced and substituted for apples in a 
pie; and lastly, the California Holly or 
Toyon, whose bright red berries are 
eaten raw or roasted by the Indians. 


How to protect 
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your WATER PUMP 


You might think a little thing like the pump that circulates water 
through your automobile’s motor and radiator would offer the simplest 
of lubrication problems. But your Smiling Associated Dealer knows that 
this small but vitally important mechanism is most exacting in its needs. 

In the commonest type of water pump, the lubricant must seal in 
the hot water as well as lubricate. Here, water-proof and heat-resistant 
Veedol Water Pump Lubricant, especially compounded for the purpose, 
knows no superior. 

In other pump types the grease does not come in contact with the 
water. Depending upon the make of pump, Veedol Hi-Pressure Lubricant 
or Veedol U. W. Lubricant gives best results. Still other pumps require 
certain grades of lubricating oil, or Veedol Utility Lubricant, instead 
of grease. 

The point is, your Associated Dealer knows the requirements of each 
pump, and has the right, high-quality lubricant for it. It’s just one ex- 
ample of how his Veedol Safety-Check Lubrication Service protects your 
whole car against needless wear. It pays to use this service regularly. 


WARTIME DRIVING HINT 
September 30 is the Official OPA Tire Inspection deadline for holders of “‘A’”’ 
Ration books. Avoid the last-minute rush by getting your inspection now. 
TWO FEATURES OF AERO BATTERIES 


Genuine fibre-glass insulation, and safety-sealing cell tops are 
two important Aero features unusual in batteries so reasonably 
3 priced. Aero Batteries, fully guaranteed by Associated, are 
N “factory-fresh,” and are sold only by Associated Dealers. You 
can depend on them. 


Let’s get ASSOCIATED 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


VEEDOL AND TYDOL MOTOR OILS... FLYING A GASOLINE 
ASSOCIATED AVIATION ETHYL GASOLINE... FISK TIRES 











THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 


VOLUNTEER HANDS 


ii Westerners are re-proving in a 
spectacular way the importance of hand 
craftsmanship in their way of living. 
They are finding that pioneer ingenuity 
—the ability to make something out of 
nothing—has not been forgotten. They 
are relearning that the pursuit of a 
handicraft hobby is one of the best me- 
diums for the mind and body. They are 
discovering that we can discriminate be- 
tween tricky shoddiness and the honestly 
artistic. 

In two projects of the Red Cross this re- 
vival has found its most practical ex- 
pression and direction. In the Junior Red 
Cross the hands of hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls are being di- 
rected to make articles for Army and 
Navy hospitals and camps. The Arts and 
Skills Unit of the Red Cross is bring- 
ing to the boys in our hospitals the help 
of the highly skilled craftsman and 
artist. 

The illustrations here of the work of the 
Junior Red Cross, the articles designed 
and executed by amateur craftsmen to 
exemplify what can be done in the hos- 
pitals, and of the products of hospital pa- 





American Junior Red Cross members in action. Busy 
needles are needed for slippers, bedside bags, cardtable 
covers, cushions, lap covers, etc. for camps and hospitals 
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tients should give all of us confidence 
in ourselves and our futures. 

JUNIOR RED CROSS 
You only begin to realize the magnitude 


of the job being done by our youngsters 
when you picture 140,000 Junior Red 


Cross members at work in the Portland 
and Seattle districts alone. One district 
will dig into an order like this without a 
shudder: 


Bedroom Slippers 15,000 
Hot Water and Ice Bag Covers 2,000 
Housewife (sewing case) 25,000 
Utility Bags 20,000 
Ash Trays (shell, pottery, metal) 10,000 


Ash Trays (tin can 5,000 


Pad and Pencil Sets 20,000 
Writing Portfolios 10,000 
Acey Ducey Boards (Backgammon) 5,000 
Bound Stories 10,000 
Cartoon and Joke Books 20,000 
Checkers and Boards 5,000 
Chessmen and Board 3,000 
Chinese Checkers 5,000 
Cigar Box Checkers & Backgammon 5,000 
Cribbage Board 5,000 
Crossword Puzzles with Solutions 50,000 
Dart Baseball 2,000 
Dominoes 5,000 
Jigsaw Puzzles 25,000 
Peg Games (all types) 15,000 
Playing Cards 10,000 


Puzzles (all types 5,000 
Christmas Cards (to be sent to families 


10,000 


by servicemen) 


The above order calls for less than one- 
third of the items on the Junior Red 
Cross list of approved articles for Army 
and Navy camps and hospitals. Afghans, 
hooked rugs, flower containers, table 
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Three busy Junior Red Cross members put finishing touches on a game 
box. Checkers, cribbage, chess, backgammon, dominoes, parchesi, dart 
baseball, darts and targets are some of the games on the approved list 
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Writing 


coverings (cloth, paint, etc.) are 


lamps, favors for hospital trays are al- 
ways in demand. 

You can appreciate that just gathering 
the materials for these items is a major 
test in ingenuity. Sturdy pressed paper 
board takes the place of hard-to-get ply- 
wood for trays, bed tables, ete. Dis- 
carded wooden boxes are made into 
checker boards, and checkers are merely 
slices of old broom handles painted red 
and black. Empty coffee jars, painted 
and decorated, become flower containers. 
peanuts, and prunes become 


Dis- 


Pine cones, 
amusing animals for holiday trays. 


boards and writing portfolios, like most items on the 
list, are made according to prescribed dimensions, but the colors, 
left to the Juniors’ 


mgenuity 


sters tackle their jobs is magnificent. 
Watching them, you can feel their pride 
in the fact that they are doing their 
part. And you should be glad that our 
sons and daughters have the opportun- 
ity of learning early the joy of fashion- 
ing with their own hands something 
needed and useful. 


ARTS AND SKILLS 
The Arts and Skills Unit is a recent ad- 
dition to the activities of the Red Cross 
Hospital and Recreation Service. Or- 
ganized a few months ago it is now func- 
tioning successfully in hospitals in San 
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Examples of Junior Red Cross Work—slippers of denim over 
table padding; leather cribbage board; tin can ash trays. Wash- 
cloth tied in shape of animal, fastens to cake of soap, is tray favor 


The aim of this service is to make avail- 
able to local military hospitals the tal- 
ents of the leaders in Western Arts and 
Crafts. The creative ability and inspira- 
tion of these artists and skilled crafts- 
men will be carried to the hospitalized 
boys by instruction and examples. To 
widen the scope of their work, the lead- 
ers are instructing assistants in approved 
teaching methods and techniques. 

Westerner-of-national-fame, Dorothy 
Wright Liebes, working in cooperation 
with the leading museums in all areas, 
heads the project as National Director 
of the artists’ participation. The muse- 


carded pins from a bowling alley are . ; : 
; I ; A, Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley, and ums are the channeling agents for secur- 
transformed into table lamps. . : nS > . ee Sidi eee 

is to be organized in Seattle, Portland, ing the artists’ participation in the Arts 


The enthusiasm with which the young- 





Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
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and Skills program. (More on next page) 
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Two-harness bed looms are used for weaving small pieces. 
mat shows use of split bamboo with wool; bottom piece, for 
lampshade, shows use of reeds in weaving. Photos, Arts and Skills 


Finger painting can be a decorative scene, flower pattern, or, as 
above, design, which can also be adapted to weaving, carving, etc. 


The woven sampler illustrates various effects possible on a loom 
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Old wooden boxes turned into attractive handkerchief or stock- 
ing boxes by covering with vari-colored art paper. Figures are 
carved of soap. Photos on this page from Arts and Skills exhibit 


The spread of the work of this organ- 
ization is limited only by areas where 
sufficient craftsmen are available. More 
than average ability in an art or craft is 
required to qualify as a teacher. How- 
ever, if you possess skill or special apti- 
tude for the arts or crafts and you are 
willing to take instruction, you should 
offer your services. 

Remember that with a little instruction 
a skill in fine needle work may be 
adapted to the art of fly tying, for ex- 
ample. Also, the work within the hos- 
pitals cannot be carried on without a 
wealth of materials and equipment 
Help is needed to collect looms, carving 
tools, etc., as well as craft material. 





Papier-maché tray and box simulate pottery when painted in 
peasant motif. The belt is a new way with clay—each piece is in 
varied design and colors, glazed on top, strung on leather thongs 








Here are just a few of the items now 
being collected: 

Alligator pear seeds for carving bottle 
stoppers, figurines, etc. 

Feathers from dusters or fowls, and bits 
of colored cotton or silk thread and yarn 
for fly tying. 

Bamboo for weaving mats, lamp 
shades, ete. 

Assorted lengths of bright ribbon, string, 
yarn, lace, rickrack, braid, etc. for 
weaving. 

Check with your local Red Cross chap- 
ter on how you can help. 

The organizers of the Arts and Skills 
Unit have approached their problem 
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Good design and color on leather results in this attractive photo 
album and wallet. The horse is repoussé in suede; buttons were 
made of scraps of leather, wound and tied, or cut and fringed 


with intelligence and vision. As much 
as possible they are stressing the use of 
Western materials. Native woods will be 
freely used in the Northwest. The 
Northern California Indians are collect- 
ing grasses and reeds for weaving and 
basketry. The fine clays of Southern 
California will give pottery making spe- 
cial emphasis there. 

This movement, we believe, will play a 
most significant part in future Western 
living. Greater beauty through a new 
consciousness of art will be one result. 
Just to see the quality of the work now 
being done stimulates the desire for per- 
sonal expression through the arts and 
crafts. 





This lovely piece of tile could be set into a brick wall, or could be 
used in top of a garden table. Flower and leaf motif is cutout, 
highlighted with color and glaze. The border is left unglazed 
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Dried watsonia leaves, green raffia, woven into a handsome tray. Plate of colored serpentine wound to size and pulled into shape. 
Unlike some materials, watsonia leaves need not be wet, but only A cornstarch filler, shellac, rottenstone rub give finish. Carved 
damp, when working them. Made by Bard Sanitarium patient soap hippos are painted, varnished. Made by hospital patients 





Something new in rag rugs—this one is woven on aloom. The Miniature or doll furniture offers many possibilities of expression 
background is yellow, and the figures are blue, red, and green. both in design and craftsmanship. At present such sturdily built 
Design can be varied depending on materials and colors at hand — peasant furniture as illustrated above has a good market value 








& 


Copying pictures and changing the medium is a satisfaction to Wood is a versatile material in the hands of the craftsman. Ex- 
those with little creative art ability. Famous painting was traced, cellent results can be had by the beginner—whittler, carver, or 
transferred to a linen napkin, and chain-stitched in colored yarn — sculptor—if the design is kept simple as in the above bookends 
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Wa. we asked architect Hervey 
Clark to work out a plan for a moun- 
tain camp, it was our thought that by 
restricting the materials which could 
be used in a structure we could judge 
quite fairly the importance of planning 
as such. If Mr. Clark could bring 
smoother living into a camp with little 
more than camp-site materials to work 


with, there would be no need to worry 
about the livability of the House of the 
Future. There is some danger of losing 
sight of the real function of the archi- 
tect when too much emphasis is placed 
upon new materials. After all, the archi- 
tect’s responsibility is not that of ex- 
pressing the beauty and adaptability of 
materials. His first job is to express us, 








the home builders; to help us find the 
kind of living we want. 

Here we present Hervey Parke Clark, 
San Francisco architect, whose Califor- 
nia houses are nationally recognized as 
a contribution to contemporary domes- 
tic architecture. 


Mr. Clark says: 


T... camp illustrated here is planned to 
meet a rather limited set of specifica- 
tions. It is designed for two parents, two 
children, and guests of both age groups. 
The family has leased a small piece of 
land in a wooded valley. Here they 
want to build (without spending too 
much money) sufficient shelter to make 





Cookhouse. /f more protection than screens is needed while camp is vacant, shutters arranged to clamp over screens are easily made 
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outdoor living reasonably comfortable. 
Provision must be made for easy expan- 
sion and contraction of sleeping facili- 
ties and for safe storage of equipment. 
If the location of the camp does not 
prove satisfactory, the family expects to 
move the camp without loss. The own- 
ers are not experienced builders; but 
even if they haven’t tried it before, they 
are anxious to drive a few nails, set a 
few stones, and see the camp grow under 
their eyes. The choice of building ma- 
terial is, of course, limited. Transporta- 
tion is a tough problem. 

The camp as planned consists of five 
portable shelters and two permanent 
ones—the cookhouse, so-called for want 
of a better name, and the bathhouse. 


Actually, the cookhouse has several 
functions: (1) To provide shelter, and 
protection from the weather and mos- 
quitoes and yellow jackets while cook- 
ing. (2) A comfortable place for eating. 
(3) A protected meeting place for eve- 
nings and rainy days. The stone floor 
in front of the fireplace acts as a hearth, 
and you can sit on the edge of the wood 
floor, which is raised to the height of a 
low seat. 

The kitchen is designed to be a storage 
space during the winter for all bedding 
(which must be dry and well ventilated) 
and furniture and other equipment that 
must be protected. It may be locked up 
tightly by hinged shutters, which in the 
summer are raised up under the roof. 


The rest of the cookhouse is protected 
by screens only. This section forms a 
partial winter shelter for rough tables 
and other camp furniture which even 
drifting snow wouldn’t injure. 

But let’s look around the camp a little 
bit. We have left our car at the end of 
the mountain road and go down a path 
to the center of the camp. In front of 
us is the open campfire, the real center 
of the whole layout and where, of course, 
cooking will be done before the cook- 
house is built, or if we never have a 
cookhouse. Benches of rough logs are 
placed around the fire so that if the 
smoke blows one way or the other a 
seat can be found which will be on the 
windward side. The cookhouse is nearby, 





Cookhouse plan. Arrangement of the trees dictated angle of the log wall. In most cases a right-angled wall would be easier to build 
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Sleeping unit. Type of roof and sides will vary with the climate, period of use, etc. The diagrams below illustrate portable qualities 


as you see, and beyond runs the stream. 
Placed around at various convenient lo- 
cations are the sleeping units which will 
be described in detail later on in this 
article. Their arrangement is very flex- 
ible and they may be put back-to-back 
or side-to-end, depending on who is to 
occupy them. For instance, if the 
younger child needs to be near the par- 
ents, the back-to-back arrangement 














would be most satisfactory. On the 
other hand, if the young son of the fam- 
ily has his pal in camp for a week or 
two, he would want him to sleep either 
in a second bed of the boy’s unit, or in 
his own little house close by. Adult 
guests, appreciating privacy, would be 
placed down by the edge of the stream, 
away from the family. Over on the edge 
is the bathhouse containing a shower 
and toilet, as well as a wash basin. 


Where trees and bushes are not ade- 
quate for privacy or for conveniently di- 
viding spaces into outdoor rooms, screen 
fences are recommended. They are easy 
to construct between tree trunks or 





posts. Saplings form the top and bot- 
tom rails, straight or curved as occasion 
demands, and nailed between them is 
whatever local material comes to hand. 
This might be smaller saplings, large 
pieces of bark, grape stakes, boards, or 
plywood panels. In the case of plywood, 
they might even be painted in colors 
which would give a bright accent 
against the natural background. 


If this look around the camp leaves you 
questioning a lack of “improvements,” 
remember that the family has just 
moved in. We have given them no 
more than a basic, flexible plan to fit 
their pattern of living in this particular 
spot. We could draw in some attractive 
stone steps and paths into and around 
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the camp site. A bathroom near the 
kitchen (and hot water) would be a 
wise addition. But the fun of making 
the camp comfortable by one’s own in- 
genuity and labor belongs to the fam- 
ily. No attempt has been made here to 
detail the barbecue or any of the many 
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additions to camp life that can be found 
planned in detail in Sunset’s Cabin Plan 
Book and Barbecue Book. (Price, each 
$1.) 


But let’s get back to the camp on paper. 
od, SS. Sy at ’ 
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In the portable sleeping unit, the “piano 
case” is a very simple structure and 
easy to put together. When closed, such 
as it would be during the winter or be- 
tween weekends, it looks like a simple 
box; but opened (top sketch) the roof 
forms a shelter around which may be 
hung mosquito netting or canvas cur- 
tain to keep out the rain. 


Inside, it has a clothes closet, adjust- 
able shelves, and plenty of space to keep 
odds and ends. Under the overhang the 
floor would be of some convenient ma- 
terial: whether it was local stones or 
boards, or just hard dirt would depend 
on what was at hand and your own 
wishes. The size of the unit is 9 feet 
by 2% feet by 8 feet. The illustrations 
(see sketches at left) show how the 
boards and battens are put together. 
The folding roof may be hinged by 
simple strap hinges. In very wet lo- 
calities, composition roofing may be put 
on both the roof of the box and the 
folding roof. The sides and top could 
be nailed together at home and carried 
to the site, or all the work could be done 
right there. In any event, any one who 
can drive a nail can construct it. 
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While our camp is admittedly in the 
formative stage and without its normal 
quota of camp comforts, it poss 
many luxuries not commonly found in 
weekend camps. These luxuries are the 
products of planning rather than equip- 
ment. Let’s put its elements on paper 
and analyze them. 


Game Area. Not every family would go 
to the trouble of leveling a patch of sand 
for the pleasure of badminton and cro- 
quet, but to many the play area converts 
a camp into a resort. 


Cookhouse. To the camper who must 
continually prove his ruggedness by 
overcoming the many material handi- 
‘aps inherent in campfire cooking, this 
cookhouse is an affectation. But our 
family likes guests and likes to feed 
guests with as little work as possible. 
So here the cookhouse received the same 
careful planning as the kitchen at home. 
The next step in camp improvement will 
be to make the cookhouse a safe place 
to store food. It must be rat-proof. It 
must have a cooler. 


Campfire. This is the theater of our re- 
sort. Perhaps the family will build a 
portable screen of light saplings or ply- 


wood to act as a windbreak and heat re- 
flector when all gather ’round the fire in 
the cool of the evening. Here will be 
built the combination fireplace and bar- 
becue grill, and the rock-lined pit oven. 


Sleeping Units. This map of the camp is 
not in scale. It illustrates the relation- 
ship of the units but does not show dis- 
tances between them. Actually, the 
sleeping units are scattered at wide in- 
tervals throughout the area. There are 
many advantages in this type of ar- 
rangement. Elbow room is a luxury any- 
where. To the guest who enjoys a siesta, 
the detached “‘cabin”’ is a rare gift. 
Father, who doesn’t sleep too silently, 
doesn’t have to worry about disturbing 
the guests. 


Screens. The employment of screen 
fences (made of branches, saplings, or 
plywood) to give form and privacy to 
ach sleeping section gives the feeling 
that the camp is a collection of rooms 
in the woods. 


Bathhouse. The family is still arguing 
the advisability of placing the bath- 
house at such a distance from the main 
living quarters. As soon as equipment 
is available, a bathroom will be added 
to the kitchen-living room. 
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= occupy a unique place among 
flowering plants. They are found grow- 
ing from the Arctic to the tropics, in 
almost every kind of soil and degree of 
humidity, from the desert to swamps 
and bogs. These variations explain their 
versatility and adaptability to innumer- 
able uses. They also explain why it is 
important to choose for planting in your 
garden those bulbs which are native to 
sections of the world with climatic con- 
ditions similar to those in your section. 
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WATSONIA 


It is these bulbs which are most likely to 
thrive and increase with little attention. 
You can plant them today with fair as- 
surance that they will still be yielding 
their blooms many years from now. 

Here in California, with our warm, rain- 
less summers and our comparatively 


GARDENS 


wet, yet mild winters, you can hardly 
fail with bulbs from the Mediterranean, 
South African, and Near East regions, 
where our climatic conditions are often 
duplicated. 
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From the Mediterranean area—includ- 
ing Spain, Portugal, southern France, 
and North Africa—have come one or 
more of the following bulbs: daffodils 
(and many other species of narcissi) , 
iris, scillas, muscari, and several species 
of gladioli. 

South Africa has contributed freesias, 
ixias, sparaxis, tritonias, watsonias, and 
other species of gladioli. Triteleias from 
Argentina, and Milla biflora (Mexican 
Stars) from south of the border are also 
happy in California gardens. 








From this list you can choose a bulb, or 
several bulbs, for almost any location in 
your garden; there are several which are 
ideal for cutting and for pot-work, too. 


CUT FLOWERS 

The main requirements for cut flowers 
are that they be long-lasting when cut; 
have strong, straight stems; and firm 
substance in their petals. Narcissi (in- 
cluding daffodils) ideally answer this 
purpose, and if the proper varieties are 
chosen, will give a succession of bloom 
from February to April. 
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FREESIA 


White freesias (the colored varieties are 
not so reliable) begin to give their fra- 
grant bloom in February and increase 
prolifically by means of self-seeding. 
Wiry-stemmed ixias, brightly-colored 
sparaxis, flaming tritonias (7. crocata 
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TRITONIA 


is the best) , watsonias, gladioli, and the 
white Ornithogalum arabicum (Star of 
Bethlehem) are excellent, long-lasting 
cut flowers, and can also be used with 
good effect in sunny beds and borders. 


EDGINGS AND GROUND-COVERS 
For an edging along a lightly shaded 
path, or as a ground-cover under spring- 


CHECK LIST 


If you want to be sure of a plentiful supply 
of vegetables through the winter months, 
don’t linger too long over your still-produc- 
tive summer crops. Reserve, of course, a few 
plants of tomatoes, squash. and cucumbers, 
and your late plantings of corn and beans. 
But pull out all plants which have been har- 
vested, burn any diseased material, place the 
rest on the compost, and prepare the ground 
for new crops. Delay will be costly; only 8 to 
10 weeks of definitely good growing weather 
lie ahead. Unless you sow your main crops of 
root vegetables and plant out your cabbage 
crops immediately, you will not be able to 
harvest them until next spring. If you don’t 
want to remove producing plants, interplant 
fall and winter crops between the rows. 


Your winter Victory garden should include 


beets, carrots, radishes, turnips, kohlrabi, ru- 
tabagas, spinach, Swiss chard (if your pres- 
ent planting is over 6 months’ old) , cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, Chinese cabbage, broccoli, 
and kale. Remember that all of these crops 
are hardy enough to stand in the ground 
through winter, and can be harvested as you 
need them. 


Soil Preparation 
The all-important steps in preparing your 
soil for fall and winter crops is discussed in 


detail elsewhere in this issue. 


Bulbs 

Plant daffodils, scillas, snowflakes, muscari, 
freesias, bulbous irises, watsonias, ornithoga- 
lums, and crocus as soon as available. Tulips, 
narcissi, and freesias potted up this month 
will bloom by the first of the year. Ranun- 
culus and anemones are best started in flats 
and planted out when their growth is large 
enough to be safe from birds. 

Dahlia tubers and gladiolus corms should be 
dug when the tops of these plants have be- 


come yellow. After you have cleaned glad- 
ioli, place the corms in paper bags, sprinkling 
some naphthalene flakes in each bag to de- 
stroy or prevent thrips. After 2 weeks, re- 
move the naphthalene as it may injure the 
bulbs if left in longer. 


Care of Ornamentals 
Some of the choicest plants in your garden 
camellias— 


—rhododendrons, azaleas, and 


need special attention this month. They are 
now forming growth or buds for their next 
blooming period. Do not let them dry out. 
Keep their roots moist and cool; a mulch of 
peat, leaves, or of rotted manure is excellent. 
Large conifers and broad-leaved evergreens 
frequently suffer from drought in late sum- 
mer and early fall. Give them a thorough 
watering to tide them over until the rainy 


season. 


Tender Plants 
Do not over-water, prune, or feed tender 
plants, such as citrus fruits, guavas, avoca- 
dos, and hibiscus. On the other hand, mod- 
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flowering shrubs such as spiraea and for- 
sythia, muscari are especially effective. 
The variety Heavenly Blue is one of our 
favorites, and blooms during February 
and March. Its foliage is somewhat un- 
tidy, but this can be remedied by plac- 
ing plants of spreading habit directly 
behind or in front of them. 
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TRITELEIAS 
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Another February- to March-bloomer is 
the white, blue-tinged, star-flowered 
Triteleia (Brodiaea) uniflora, which also 
makes a charming low edging. You have 
probably seen it used that way in old 
gardens. Though its leaves have an 
onion-like odor when crushed, its cut 
flower stems do not—and this objection 
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is by no means serious enough to rule it 
out of your garden. It, too, is a rapid 
multiplier. 


NATURALIZING 
Narcissi again head the list when it 
comes to choosing bulbs for informal 
planting, either by themselves or mixed 
with other flowering plants. The less 
spectacular forms—the smaller trum- 
pets, the Poet’s Narcissus, the Pheas- 
ant’s Eye, Barrit Conspicuous, and the 





bunch or polyanthus type such as paper 
white and Soleil d’Or—are most effec- 
tive in this type of planting. As an ex- 
ample, there are the carpets of snowy 
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paper white narcissi which grow under 
the pines along the Mediterranean Riv- 
iera. 

Scillas, particularly the Spanish Blue- 
bells (S. hispanica or S. campanulata), 
also seem at home in informal plantings. 
They grow equally well under deciduous 
trees or in sunny locations. If your gar- 





SCILLA 


den is very small or your taste runs to 
dainty plants, try Scilla sibirica, only 6 
inches high, with deeper blue flowers. 


MIXED BORDERS 


In larger mixed borders—or perennial 
borders—the indispensable bulbous 
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plants are gladioli, iris, and watsonias. 
They have the bold, stately form, the 








substance, and the color range which 
make them a joy to use in combination 
with flowering herbaceous plants. They 
also possess striking and interesting leaf 
forms—always a point to consider. The 
comparatively new evergreen watsonias 
are especially worth planting, since their 
foliage remains green throughout the 
year and their flowering period is much 
longer than that of ordinary watsonias. 


ROCK GARDENS 
In small, sunny pockets near steps, in 
rock gardens, and in walls, can be 
planted muscari (grape hyacinths) , tri- 
tonias, miniature narcissi such as the 
Hoop-Petticoat, Mexican Stars, and 
dwarf iris. We might also include here 
the Peacock Iris (Moraea pavonia), 
another South African. 

POTTED BULBS 
Freesias and polyanthus narcissi, if pot- 
ted up early this month, will bloom for 
you before Christmas or during the 





MUSCARI 


early part of the new year. There are 
few bulbs which cannot be grown with 
fair success in pots. We have tried scil- 
las, muscari, and ornithogalum, and 
found them a welcome addition to the 
potted plant collection on the terrace. 
Many daffodils, especially bred for fore- 
ing purposes, make superlative potted 
plants. Among the varieties so cata- 
loged are Olympia, a yellow trumpet, 
and Wide Wing, a poeticus type. 


erate watering will keep them vigorous and 
will prevent sudden and undue forcing by 
early rains. Fuchsias, geraniums, and pelar- 
goniums (unless they are in pots and can be 
brought into safe conditions) should not be 
pruned hard. But you can take a few side- 
shoots from these plants to make new cut- 
tings. 

Potted geraniums, poinsettias, Christmas 
cactus, and other plants being grown for win- 
ter color should now be brought into slightly 
more heat and slowly forced into bloom. 


Annuals 

Sow sweet peas for winter’ bloom (those 
planted after this month will not bloom until 
spring) . 

Broadcast in the open ground seed of wild- 
flowers and such hardy annuals as larkspur, 
godetia, clarkia, linaria, baby-blue-eyes, and 
love-in-a-mist. 

Nurseries have plants of snapdragons, stocks, 
primulas, calendulas, larkspur, Sweet Wil- 
liam, cornflowers, violas, pansies, and other 
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winter- and spring-blooming plants. Put 
them out now while the ground is warm if 
you want them to bloom before the coldest 
weather arrives. 


Perennials 

Lengthen the blooming period of late-bloom- 
ing perennials, such as Anemone japonica 
(windflower) , chimney and star campanulas, 
and chrysanthemums by watering generously 
and keeping faded blossoms removed. 
Division of perennials can be delayed until 
October or November. 


Pruning 

September is a good time to overhaul the 
shrubbery in your garden, removing seed- 
pods and dead and weak branches. 

Now, before strong winds have arrived, large 
trees and shrubs should be inspected to see 
whether support or strengthening is needed. 
Thinning out of excessive growth one large 
hardy trees and shrubs helps to reduce 
breakage during stormy weather. 

The pruning out of the last season’s flowering 





wood can begin on such flowering shrubs as 
spiraea, weigela, and philadelphus. Old wood 
can be detected by the fact that it is grayed, 
new wood by its lighter brown bark. Remove 
old shoots to the ground; also take out 
suckers. 


Pest and Disease Control 

Many of the garden’s most troublesome 
pests and diseases live over in the soil. on old 
plants, in rubbish piles, and on host weeds. 
Cleanliness is the first and most important 
control and preventive measure. Then follow 
up with a general spray to catch remaining 
attacking pests. Some common summer 
pests, such as diabroticas. red spider, thrips, 
and white fly will need consistent control up 
until the cold season. 

Peach borers, which damage trees by boring 
in under the bark, can be destroyed by plac- 
ing paradichlorobenzene crystals in the 
ground around the trunk of the tree (crystals 
should not come in contact with the bark) . 
Cover the crystals with 4 or 5 inches of soil 
to hold in the resultant fumes. 
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Taxco Rolled Pancakes. Mix pancake 
batter; make into very thin, small cakes 














Prepare spinach stuffing. Put a spoonful 
on each pancake; roll; place in casserole 








Cover the pancakes with white sauce; 
sprinkle the grated cheese over the top 














Bake in moderately hot oven (375°) long 
enough to heat through and melt cheese 
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Sketched in Kitchen Cabinet this month are two recipes from south of the border 
... two specialties from the kitchens of Sunset friends in Taxco, Mexico. Both of 
these are the sort of dishes that deserve to be featured at a buffet supper (though 
there is nothing to prevent your serving them at other times, too). They take a 
little longer to prepare than the average main dish, but the steps involved are 
not difficult, and you'll find that the results more than justify the few extra minutes 


TAXCO ROLLED 


The first step in preparing this dish is 
to make the pancakes (which are simi- 
lar to French pancakes or crépes). For 
these you will need: 

1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 

VY teaspoon salt 

2 eggs, well beaten 

% cup milk 
tablespoons melted butter or margarine 
Mix and sift flour and salt. Combine 
eggs and milk; add flour and beat until 
smooth; add melted butter. Using a very 
small, lightly greased frying pan, make 
into paper-thin pancakes. (Tilt the pan 
and roll the batter out to the edges each 
time so that the cakes will be uniform in 
size.) Stack the pancakes on a plate as 
they are cooked, and cover them with 
an inverted pan to keep them warm. 
Makes 16 to 18 small pancakes. 
Next, the filling. Incidentally, you can 
add chopped cooked meat to the spin- 
ach mixture for variety. 
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PANCAKES 


large onion, thinly sliced 
clove garlic, minced 
tablespoons salad oil 

tomato, peeled and chopped 
cups chopped, cooked spinach 
Salt and pepper to taste 

V2 cup grated cheese 
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Sauté onion and garlic slowly in oil until 
very tender: add tomato, spinach, and 
seasonings; simmer for a minute or two; 
add cheese. Place a spoonful of this 
filling on each pancake and roll up. 

Arrange the filled pancakes in a casserole 
and cover with 2 cups medium white 
sauce (made with %4 cup each fat and 
flour and 2 cups milk); sprinkle 4% cup 
grated cheese over the top. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven (375°) just long 
enough to heat thoroughly and melt the 
cheese. Note: This dish can 
be prepared ahead of time and heated 
just at the last minute.—A. H., Tazco, 


Mexico. 


Serves 6. 


BAKED CRAB AND RICE 


Although crab is a title ingredient in 
this easy casserole dish, shrimps, salmon, 
or tuna can be substituted with equally 
good results. 


medium-sized onion, thinly sliced 
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tablespoons salad oil 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
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cup catsup or chili sauce 


» 


teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


_ 


Salt and pepper to taste 


AVOCGAD 


Here’s a soup that has flavor, color, and 
simplicity to recommend it. 

4 cups beef or chicken stock (make it 

with bouillon cubes, if you like) 
1 large avocado 
2 or 3 tablespoons finely minced parsley 
Salt to taste 
4 tablespoons Sherry 


Put stock in top part of double boiler 
and heat to boiling over direct heat; set 


ANGEL 


Next time you serve a dessert that calls 
for a topping of that “problem child,” 
whipped cream, try this fluffy sub- 
stitute. 

1 3-ounce package cream cheese 

Y cup light cream 

Confectioners’ sugar to taste 

2 egg whites 
Blend the cream cheese and the cream 
with a fork; add the sugar and beat 
until smooth. Just before serving, fold 


12 to 2 cups flaked crabmeat 
2 cups cooked brown or white rice 
Sauté onion slowly in combined salad oil 
and butter until very tender; add chili 
sauce and seasonings. Combine this 
sauce with the crabmeat and rice; turn 
into a greased casserole. Cover and bake 
in a moderately hot oven (375°) just 
until heated through. Serves 4 or 5.— 


I. T.. Los Angeles. 


0 SOUP 


over boiling water to keep hot. Peel 
avocado, remove seed, and force pulp 
through ricer or sieve. Just before serv- 
ing, stir avocado pulp, parsley, salt, and 
Sherry into stock; pour into heated 
bowls or cups. Serves 4. (One word of 
caution: Do not be tempted to place the 
soup over direct heat once the avocado 
is added. Too much heat will harm its 
L. W., San Francisco. 





delicate flavor.) 


FLUFF 


in the stiffly beaten egg whites.—G. R., 
San Francisco. 





BUFFET SUPPER 
¥%Taxco Rolled Pancakes 
or 
*%&Mexican Stuffed Onions 
Fresh Vegetable Salad Bowl: 
Tomatoes, Cauliflower, Cucumbers, Avocado 
Toasted French Rolls Olives and Pickles 
Fresh Peach Tarts 
with xAngel Fluff 
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“T WAS MRS. FRANKENSTEIN” 


**...and the monster I had created in my 
dream seemed to fill the whole kitchen. 
It gave the family a good laugh at break- 
fast! And then I fell to day-dreaming. 
What would the post-war gas range be 
like? What would I want it to be like? * 
At first, I couldn’t think of a thing I 
would change in my marvelous CP range 
—a beauty, and it gives perfect results; 
does about everything but set the table! 
Then suddenly I had an idea for a new 
gadget. ...” * Perhaps you, too, have an 
idea—for design, operation, a new de- 





vice. If so, we want to know about it. 
Right now, appliance manufacturers are 
working and planning to make your gas 
range of “194x” even finer, more con- 
venient if possible. * We value the prac- 
tical suggestions of western home-makers. 
So we invite you to write us informally 
(no sketches necessary) just describing 
in your own way what you would like in 
your ideal gas range of tomorrow. May 
we hear from you? * Address, please: 
The Pacific Coast Gas Association, 447 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
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Stuffed Onions. Parboil onions until ten- 
der; squeeze out centers and make shells 











Sauté meat and garlic; add raisins and 
nuts; stuff the onions with this mixture 











Dip the stuffed onions in beaten egg and 
brown them lightly in hot fat in skillet 














Arrange stuffed onions in a casserole; 
pour tomato sauce over them and serve 
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: MEXICAN STUFFED ONIONS 


You can use leftover cooked meat— 
beef, veal, or pork—for these, or you can 
“start from scratch” with ground raw 
meat. In any case, it’s an excellent way 
to make a little meat serve six people! 

6 large white onions 

2 cups chopped, cooked meat or 1 pound 

lean raw beef, pork, or veal, ground 
1 clove garlic (optional) 
Oil or shortening for frying 
V2 cup seedless raisins 
V2 cup coarsely chopped walnut meats or 
blanched almonds 
Salt and pepper to taste 

2 eggs 

2 cups canned or stewed fresh tomatoes 

VY cup finely chopped celery 

2 tablespoons minced green pepper 
Peel onions and parboil, uncovered, in a 
large amount of salted water for about 
25 minutes, or just until barely tender. 
Cut a small dent in the root end of each 
onion and gently squeeze out the cen- 
ters. (Reserve these centers for the 
sauce.) Separate the remaining outer 
layers carefully, making 3 or 4 “shells” 
from each onion. 


Sauté meat with half a clove of garlic in 
a little oil or shortening until nicely 
browned. (If ground raw meat is used, 
it should be sautéed until thoroughly 
cooked.) Add raisins, nuts, salt, and 
pepper; mix thoroughly. Stuff the onion 
shells with this mixture, pushing each 
shell back carefully into the shape of a 
ball when full. Beat the eggs until thick 
and light; add a dash of salt. Dip the 
stuffed onion shells in beaten egg (a 
slotted spoon or spatula is handy for 
this) and sauté in oil or fat until golden 
brown, turning to brown all sides. Serve 
in a casserole with the following tomato 
sauce poured over them: 


Chop the onion centers and brown them 
lightly with a little minced garlic in oil 
or shortening. Add the tomatoes, cel- 
ery, and green pepper; simmer 20 to 30 
minutes. Serves 6. Note: You can pre- 
pare this dish ahead of time, and reheat 
it in the oven just before serving.—F. 
F., Taxco, Mezico. 


POACHED PEARS WITH ORANGE SAUCE 


If there’s anything better than one 
Western fruit by itself, it’s two of them 
combined! Here’s a two-fruit dessert 
that proves our point. 

cup orange juice 

tablespoons lemon juice 

cup sugar 

tablespoons grated orange rind 

pears, peeled, halved, and cored 
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Combine orange juice, lemon juice, 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Plain or frosted, this cake is the perfect 
accompaniment to fresh fruit, ice cream, 
or sherbet for dessert. Two other good 
ways of serving it are suggested at the 
end of the recipe. 

1 cup sifted cake flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

VY teaspoon salt 

V2 cup maple syrup 

6 eggs, separated 


Mix the flour, baking powder, and salt; 
sift together 4 times. Boil the maple 
syrup until a little spins a thread when 
dropped from a spoon (228° to 234°). 
Beat the egg whites until stiff but not 
dry; gradually beat in the hot syrup, 
and continue beating until the mixture 


sugar, and grated orange rind in a large 
saucepan; bring to a boil. Add pears and 
simmer very gently for about 15 min- 
utes, or until pears are tender. (Turn 
the pears frequently while they are 
cooking.) Remove cooked pears from 
syrup and boil syrup 5 minutes longer. 
Pour syrup over pears, and chill thor- 
oughly before serving. Serves 6.—F. W. 
N.. San Francisco. 


SPONGE CAKE 


is cold. Fold in the well-beaten egg 
yolks, then gradually fold in the flour, 
about %4 cup at a time. Turn into an 
ungreased tube pan and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) about 1 hour. Invert 
pan and let cake cool thoroughly before 
removing it—H. W., Redwood City, 
Calif. 





GOOD SPONGE CAKE DESSERTS 
1. Toast slices lightly, spread with butter, 
and serve accompanied by one bow! of 
whipped cream cheese and another of 
tart jelly. 
2. Put two thin slices together with sweet- 
ened sliced peaches between them. Serve 
with almond-flavored custard sauce. 











CLUBHOUSE SALAD 


Some macaroni salads are good; others 
are better. This is one of the best! 
2 cups cooked elbow macaroni 
4 hard-cooked eggs, riced or finely 
chopped 
1 cup finely diced celery 
6 or 8 pimento-stuffed olives, finely 
chopped 
1 sweet or dill pickle, finely chopped 


1 tablespoon grated onion 
Salt, pepper, and paprika to taste 
Mayonnaise or cooked salad dressing 


Combine all ingredients, adding just 
enough dressing to moisten. Serve on 
crisp lettuce, garnished with quartered 
tomatoes. Serves 5 or 6.—G. S., Eugene, 


Ore. 
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FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 





This is the fourth in a series of articles 
prompted by our desire to help you add a 
dash of inspiration to your mealtime plan- 
ning—and to increase your interest in 
Rancho Soups. 

SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 





September means some days hot and some 
days cool . . . and meals planned to change 
with the weather. Ready for any weather is 
Rancho Dehydrated Noodle Soup Mix, for 
besides being flavorful (and unrationed) 
it’s one of the most versatile occupants of 
your pantry shelf! 


Let’s suppose that the day is warm. You 
may want the only hot dish on the menu to 
be soup, or you may plan a dinner menu 
that begins with either Jellied Mushroom 
Broth or Jellied Tomato Madrilene. Both 
of these jellied soups have Rancho Noodle 
Mix as a base... But that’s getting ahead 
of our story. First, the menu: 








*Jellied Mushroom Broth 
or 
*Jellied Tomato Madrilene 
Salmon Loaf 
Baked Tomatoes Potato Chips 
Sliced Cucumbers in Sour Cream Dressing 


Chilled Baked Pears Cookies 











JELLIED MUSHROOM BROTH 


1 cup sliced 1 package Rancho 


fresh mushrooms Noodle Soup Mix 
2 tablespoons 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine gelatine 


Y/, cup Sherry 


Sauté mushrooms in butter until tender; 
drain on absorbent paper. Cook Rancho 
Noodle Soup Mix in 4 cups water; strain 
and add gelatin which has been soaked for 
5 minutes in Sherry. Add mushrooms and 
chill until firm. Serves 8. 
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JELLIED TOMATO MADRILENE 


1 package Rancho 2 cups tomato juice, 
Noodle Soup Mix fresh or canned 


2 tablespoons Seasonings 
gelatin Diced avocado 


Cook Rancho Dehydrated Noodle Soup 
Mix in 2 cups of water. Strain and add gel- 
atin which has been soaked for 5 minutes in 
4, cup tomato juice. When dissolved, add 
remaining tomato juice and season to taste 
with onion salt, celery salt, Worcestershire 
sauce, and lemon juice. Chill until firm. 
Garnish servings with diced avocado. 
Serves 8. 


Now when you strain the broth for these 
two soups, you'll have the title ingredient 
of our Noodle Mix (the noodles) left over. 
What to do with them? Add tomato sauce, 
or cream sauce and grated cheese, and you'll 
have a perfect one-serving casserole dish. 
Or simply reheat them with a little melted 
butter and toasted bread crumbs and give 
some member of the family an extra treat 
at dinner. They'll be handy, too, as part of 
the stuffing for peppers, or you can add 
them to a casserole of scalloped vegetables. 
Next, let’s assume that it’s a cool day, and 
our appetites will settle for nothing less 
than a bowl of hot and hearty soup as the 
featured dish for luncheon or Sunday night 
supper. Again Rancho Noodle Mix has an 
important role. The menu: 


$& , 


See 





*Western Chicken Soup 
or 
*Chicken and Tomato Soup 
Toasted Deviled Egg Sandwiches 
Relish Tray: 
Carrot Curls, Radishes, Green Onions 





It’s A GOOD IDEA 


That many good Sunset cooks use our 
Noodle Mix as a substitute for chicken 
stock in homemade soups (and other 
dishes) does not surprise us. Such 
kitchen strategy (as illustrated in the 
recipes on this page) saves time and 
work. But doesn’t it also prove some- 
thing about the real chicken flavor of 
Rancho Noodle Mix? 

Incidentally, the directions on the pack- 
age call for the addition of four cups of 
water to a package of Rancho Noodle 
Mix. This, we have found, is the proper 
proportion to satisfy the average palate. 
But, if you like a richer-flavored broth, 
there’s nothing to deter you from adding 
less water. Some people find that as lit- 
tle as two cups just suits their taste. 





No ration points are needed for 
Rancho Noodle Soup Mix 











Gingerbread 








WESTERN CHICKEN SOUP 
1 package Rancho 1 avocado, peeled 
Noodle Soup Mix and cut in cubes 
2 cups rich milk V4 cup chopped 
ripe olives 
Cook Dehydrated Noodle Soup in 2 cups 
water; add milk and heat thoroughly. Just 
before serving, add avocado and olives. 
Serves 4. 
CHICKEN AND TOMATO SOUP 
guart chicken 1. small can Rancho 
stock or 1 pack- § Tomato Soup 
age Rancho 1 cup rich milk 
Noodle Soup teaspoon Worcester- 
Mix cooked in shire sauce 
4 cups water Chopped parsley 


Combine chicken stock or cooked Rancho 
Noodle Soup Mix, Rancho Tomato Soup, 
and milk. Add Worcestershire sauce, and 
heat thoroughly. Garnish servings with 
chopped parsley. Serves 6 generously. 


— 


— 








In these days when good cooks must be 
ready to improvise to make up for last 
minute scarcities, there’s nothing more 
valuable in your kitchen cupboard than a 
complete assortment of Rancho Soups: 
canned Pea, Tomato, Asparagus, Vegetable, 
Chicken Noodle, and packaged dehydrated 
Rancho Noodle Soup Mix. 


You may wonder how such a delicious 
quality soup as Rancho can sell at such a 
low price. The answer is simple . . . trans- 
portation savings. Our Rancho Soup Kitch- 
ens are located in the heart of the fertile 
Santa Clara Valley, next door to the growers 
of our fine, fresh vegetables. And because 
we're closer to your grocer, it costs less to 
ship our soups. 


PACKED UNDER RANCHO 
CONTINUOUS soup 
LN 


INSPECTION OF 


THE U. S$. DEPT. OF ~~ 
AGRICULTURE. Be, 


———| 





P.$.—When you buy soup, look for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Seal of In- 
spection . . . it's on every Rancho package. 
That's your guarantee of wholesomeness. It 
means that government inspectors check 
every step in the preparation of Rancho 
Soups. 
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I. September's noonday sun seems to 
wither any joy remaining in thoughts of 
food, look to a land where the sun shines 
hot for the most refreshing ideas. Think 
of India . . . sweltering in the steaming 
heat of sultry days. From this India of 
fabulous wealth and exotic carved tem- 
ples come dining traditions of equal mag- 
nificence which translate themselves to 
our land without losing so much as a 
breath of savory aroma or spicy taste. 
But read further, for on this culinary ex- 
cursion into the depths of Oriental. Far 
Eastern Curries . . . Curries of Calcutta, 
Madras, Malaya, and Bengal . . . Chefs 
of the West will reveal a magnificence of 
economy which can be yours. 





The rites of the Curry are the exclusive 
skill of the host . always. The food 
may be prepared by feminine hands, 
but the finishing, the seasoning, the 
administration of the Curry is the colo- 
nial and traditional rite of the gentleman 
of the house. Before we introduce the 
accomplished Chefs of the West who 
will share their recipes with yvou,we wish 
to acquaint you with four culinary 
tenets which underlie the creation of any 
Curry, simple or elegant. To ignore 
them is to sin against epicurean tradi- 
tions, and to incorporate them in your 
performance of the Curry is to know the 
heights of pleasure possible in this spe- 
cial and exotic style of cookery. 

First ... the curry sauce. In the prepara- 
tion of any curried dish, it is well to re- 
member that some like it hot, and others 
like it hotter. If you are uncertain as to 





the temper of your guests’ palates, it is 
better to err on the mild side. The “heat” 
of the Curry is adjusted by the amount 
of curry powder used. British Colonials 
living in India pride themselves on their 
own blending and grinding of rare whole 
spices, but any number of fine golden- 
bronze curry powders may be bought in 
your corner grocery. The sauce itself is 
best made in the following manner: 

Melt 1 ounce of butter in a pan and 





Chefs of the West 


Adventures in the Art of Cooking 
-.. with men... by men... for men 


sauté therein 1 large onion, sliced. When 
it is golden, but not brown, add 1 table- 
spoon, or less, of curry powder, 1 dessert- 
spoonful of flour, ¥% cup of stock, and 
'% cup of milk. Simmer this together for 
about 5 minutes, or until the desired 
thickness is obtained. If you like, 2 thin 
slices of apple may be added. 

Second ... the rice. Every grain of rice 
will be snow-white and separate if this 
simple method of cooking is used: 
Wash the rice in several waters until the 
surface starch is gone. To 1 cup of rice, 
allow 34 cup of boiling water, to which 
have been added salt to taste and the 
juice of half a lemon. Add the rice to 
the boiling water, a little at a time, stir- 
ring the while with a wooden spoon or 
fork. After a little more than 10 min- 
utes, tést a few grains of rice between 
your fingers to see if it is done. Cooking 
will usually take from 10 to 20 minutes. 
When done, check the boiling at once by 
adding a pint of cold water. Drain in a 
colander or sieve, and then turn the rice 
into a lightly buttered dish. Keep the 
dish in a warm, but not hot, oven until 
you ‘are ready to use it. 





Third .. . the material to be curried. And 
here is where elegance bows to economy! 
Any bits of left-over meat, vegetables, 
or chicken are blended with the curry 
sauce to become the feature of the Curry 
itself. Inexpensive lamb stew is an 
excellent selection if you start from 
scratch. Don’t use all lean meat: fat 
will add richness. Cut the meat in small 
pieces, not too thick, not too thin. Crab- 
meat or shrimp are ideally suited to 
curry treatment. 
Fourth . . . the condiments. These are 
the tidbits, which, in glamorous and 
generous assortment, give the Curry its 
spectacular character. Expensive? No 
. unless you were to hire, as do the 
Maharajahs of India, a whole procession 
of small boys to bear an endless assort- 
ment of condiments around the table 
while the guests are enjoying the steam- 
ing aromas of the Curry before them. 
Chef W. B. Chase has said, “The muI- 
tiplicity of condiment garnishes is an 
Oriental measure of the host’s afflu- 








ence,” and while this is possibly true, as 
you'll see from the list herewith, none is 
beyond a common price! 


CURRY CONDIMENTS 
. Chutney, preferably made with mangoes 
. Bombay Duck (dried Bummalo-fish) 
. Chopped peanuts, almonds, or cashews 
. Freshly grated coconut 
. Candied ginger, broken in small pieces 
. Shredded pineapple 
. Finely chopped orange peel, zest only 
. Finely chopped grapefruit peel, zest only 
. Crisp, drained bacon, broken in bits 
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. Chopped hard-cooked eggs 
Fried ripe bananas, sliced and dusted 
with brown sugar, powdered cloves, and 


_ 
_ 


cinnamon 
12. Plumped raisins (scald to plump them) 
13. Minced onion 
14. Chopped green pepper 





With each in a separate dish, your table 
set with these condiments will need no 
other ornamentation! Guests will help 
themselves to one or many or all of the 
ones you have to offer, and manners here 
do not forbid mixing everything on the 
plate into a tasty mélange. 
Of the fourteen condiments listed, only 
two may be difficult to find. Both Mango 
Chutney and Bombay Duck come from 
India. You can forget about the high- 
smelling fish called “Bombay Duck” and 
your Curry will be none the less tasty, 
but there should always be a chutney. 
As you'll enjoy it on other things than 
curries, and may want to make one for 
yourself, here is a recipe calling for only 
those things that are easily found today. 
GREEN TOMATO CHUTNEY 

2 pounds green tomatoes, sliced 

2 ounces powdered mustard 
ounce ground cinnamon 
ounce ground cloves 

1¥2 pounds brown sugar 
3 pints cider vinegar 
Pinch of cayenne 

Simmer all together until quite thick. 
Bottle securely, and keep a few weeks 
before using. Apples can be used in- 
stead of tomatoes, if preferred. 


~~ = 


Ad arbitrium . .. you may elect to serve 
either chilled apple juice or shandy-gaft 
(a mixture of equal parts of beer and 
ginger ale) with your Curry, but never 
serve wine with it, for the gastronomic 
fires of a Curry are over-powering in the 
presence of the grape’s perfume and 
flavor. 

Having thus prepared you for an under- 
standing of the arts employed in the 
cookery of East India, we now invite 
you to enjoy adventures in Curry, 
guided by gifted Chefs of the West! 
Chef Richard K. Freeman contributes a 
recipe which you may star for service 
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when you wish to honor some special 
guests with special favors. 
CHICKEN CURRY 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
12 onions, sliced thin 
tablespoons ground onion 
Y% teaspoon ground garlic 
teaspoon powdered saffron 
teaspoon curry powder 
teaspoon ground chilies 
VY teaspoon ground ginger 
V2 teaspoon ground coriander seed 
stewing chicken, cut in pieces for serving 
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12 teaspoons salt 


— 


cup water 

Melt butter and fry sliced onions until 
crisp. Remove onions and add ground 
onion, garlic, and spices. Cook until mix- 


ture turns brown. Place chicken in the 





curry mixture, add salt, and fry until 


chicken is brown. Add water and fried 
onions. Place cover on pan and simmer 
slowly until the gravy is reduced and the 
meat is tender. Serve with boiled rice. 
—Richard K. Freeman, Roscoe, Calif. 

The versatility of a Curry is demon- 
strated in Chef W. B. Chase’s recipe, 
which may be made with lamb shoulder, 
leg of lamb, or with shrimp, the latter 
being delicious as well as more easily ob- 





tained when your meat coupons are 
down to nothing. 

LAMB CURRY 
pint milk (goats’ milk preferred) 
bay leaf 
pinch powdered thyme 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
onion, minced 
clove of garlic, minced 
or 3 tablespoons curry powder 
tablespoon cornstarch 
Chutney and other condiments 
Seald milk in a double boiler with bay 
leaf and thyme. Melt butter in a sauce- 
pan with onion and garlic; when it be- 
gins to turn brown, pour it through a 
strainer into the milk. Leave this over 
boiling water while you mix the curry 
powder and cornstarch. Ladle a few 
spoonfuls of the hot milk into the mix- 
ture of curry and cornstarch and stir it 
smooth. Repeat this process, then pour 
it back into the rest of the milk in the 
double boiler. Finally add a tablespoon 
or so of the syrup from the Chutney. Let 
this hell-broth cook, covered, over boil- 
ing water for at least an hour. Then add 
two cups of diced, cooked lamb and let 
it heat through while you prepare boiled 
rice or Chinese noodles. Ladle the Curry 
over the rice or noodles and serve with 
an assortment of condiments. This 
recipe will serve six, or satisfy four.— 


W. B. Chase, North Sacramento, Calif. 
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We cast about for a name for Chef J. A. 
Miklas’ Curry contribution, and as it is 
made principally with the leftover por- 
tions of Sunday’s roast, we decided to 
call it: 

MONDAY’S CURRY 
cup diced celery 
cup diced onions 
tablespoon butter or margarine 
cups leftover meat (lamb, chicken, 


oo 
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turkey, or veal) 


cup gravy or soup stock 

Curry powder 

Boiled rice 

Sauté celery and onions slowly in but- 
ter. As the onions begin to brown, add 
several tablespoonfuls of water, cover, 
and steam slowly for about 10 minutes, 
or until both celery and onions are 
tender. Add meat, and gravy or stock. 
Dilute a teaspoon or more of curry pow- 
der in 44 cup of water, making a paste 
first, then liquid, and pour into the mix- 
ture. Simmer slowly. When meat is 
thoroughly warmed through, serve 
Curry over boiled rice, with various con- 
diments, such as chopped nuts, coconut, 
and orange or grapefruit peels—J. A. 
Miklas, Sacramento, Calif. 

Tall white chef's caps, embroidered with 
the insignia of Chefs of the West, go to 
the Western gentlemen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by contributing 
these recipes for your enlightenment. 
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“Blood will tell!” 


Yes... a pint of your blood 
will tell the story of a life saved 
on some distant battle front. 


Be a Red Cross Blood Donor! 
Buy an 
EXTRA bond , 
today! | 
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BAKING SODA 





whenever bicarbonate of 
soda is prescribed for 
hyperacid indigestion 
or any other condition.., 
you can use our baking 
soda with confidence. 
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WAYS WITH TOMATOES 


Ideas for Making the Most 
of This Universal Favorite 


\ ow THAT Victory gardeners are pro- 
ducing tomatoes with such a lavish 
hand, serving them in interesting ways 
may well become one of the cook’s big- 
gest problems! Here’s a round-up of 
suggestions that should make even a 
bumper crop welcome: 





TOMATO SALADS 

First, let’s consider tomato salads. The 
simplest, of course, consists of sliced or 
quartered tomatoes with your favorite 
dressing. Avocado Dressing (the puréed 
pulp of an avocado whipped with an egg 
yolk and seasoned to taste with lemon 
juice, onion juice, etc.) is both delicious 
and colorful. Another good one is Cot- 
taye Mayonnaise (made by blending 
cottage cheese with a little mayonnaise 
and adding a dash of horseradish for 
tang). Two French dressings that are 
especially good companions to tomatoes 
are Watercress Dressing (oil-vinegar 
dressing with a generous amount of 
finely chopped watercress added) , and 
Walnut-Parsley Dressing (oil-vinegar 
dressing with enough ground walnuts 
and minced parsley added to make it 
quite thick) . 

Then come the stuffed tomato salads. 
\ word about preparing the tomato 
“shells”: After peeling the tomatoes, 
scoop out the centers and sprinkle the 
inside with salt. Then invert them and 
let them chill thoroughly in the refrig- 
erator before filling them. There are all 
kinds of good stuffings, including sea- 
food, chicken, or meat salad, any mixed 
vegetable salad, cottage cheese with 
chives or chopped ripe olives, egg salad, 
potato salad, avocado and grapefruit 
salad, deviled ham mixed with chopped 
cucumber, cole slaw, and so on, ad in- 
finitum. Incidentally, if you don’t want 
to bother to make tomato shells, you can 
simply cut a tomato petal-fashion and 
top it with any of the above mixtures. 
An attractive variation on the stuffed 
tomato theme is Roquefort Tomato 
Slices (made by stuffing tomatoes with 
a mixture of cream cheese and Roque- 
fort-type cheese blended smooth with a 
little cream, chilling them for 6 to 8 
hours, and then slicing them crosswise 
in 44-inch slices). These are delicious 








served on crisp greens with French 
dressing or mayonnaise. 

Next, jellied tomato salads. At the head 
of the list comes plain tomato aspic, 
made with tomato juice or strained 
stewed tomatoes and unflavored gelatin, 
with seasonings to taste. This is refresh- 
ing and good by itself; a ring of it is also 
a colorful and flavorful background for 
other salad mixtures—vegetable, sea- 
food, chicken, potato, and so forth. An 
easy way to vary this basic tomato aspic 
is to make it with lime- or lemon-flia- 
vored gelatin. Also, we can add shrimps 
or flaked crabmeat to the tomato-gela- 
tin mixture, when it is beginning to con- 
geal, for a jellied seafood salad, or diced 
vegetables for a jellied vegetable salad. 
(Good combinations of vegetables are: 
avocado and cucumber; raw celery, 
cooked string beans, and cooked cauli- 
flowerets: cooked peas, cooked or raw 
carrots, and stuffed olives). Another 
suggestion is Layered Tomato and 
Cheese Ring (half fill a ring mold with a 
layer of cottage cheese seasoned to taste 
and mixed with finely chopped walnuts 
and sweet pickle; fill mold with slightly 
thickened tomato-gelatin mixture; chill 
until firm). A mixed green salad with 
diced avocado added goes well in the 





center of this. 





There is hardly need to mention the vir- 
tues of the tomato as a salad garnish or 
as an ingredient in a mixed vegetable 
salad. We might mention, however, that 
it’s a good idea to drain the sliced or 
diced tomatoes (if they are very juicy) 
before adding them to a bow] salad, lest 
their juice dilute the dressing. 
TOMATOES AS A VEGETABLE 

Old-fashioned Stewed Tomatoes 
(peeled, quartered tomatoes cooked, 
covered, in their own juice just until 
tender with seasonings to taste) are as 
good a hot vegetable as we know. You 
can thicken these with cracker or bread 
crumbs, if you like, or serve them with 
croutons that have been sautéed in bacon 
drippings. (Remember, too, that stewed 
fresh tomatoes can be used in any recipe 
calling for the now-precious canned 
ones.) Baked Tomatoes (peel whole to- 
matoes or leave unpeeled, remove stem 
ends, place in a casserole, and bake in 
a 400° oven for about 20 minutes) are 
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another old-time favorite. Don’t forget 
to dot them with butter, and sprinkle 
them with salt, pepper, and a dash of 
sage before baking. You can make a 
heartier dish of these by serving them 
with cheese, mushroom, or cream sauce. 
The possibilities for fillings for Baked 
Stuffed Tomatoes are as limitless as 
those for stuffed tomato salad. To pre- 
pare the tomatoes, simply remove the 
stem end and scoop out the center pulp, 
leaving a shell about 4 inch thick. Fill 
them as desired, top with buttered 
crumbs, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) for about 20 minutes. Here 
are some filling suggestions: cooked 
macaroni or rice mixed with a little 
cream sauce or cheese sauce; chopped, 
cooked spinach or chard mixed with a 
little melted butter and a dash of onion 
juice; chopped, sautéed mushrooms 
mixed with a little cream: chopped green 
pepper and cooked or canned whole 
kernel corn sautéed together: chopped 
celery and shredded, blanched almonds 
mixed with a little cream sauce. These 
stuffed tomatoes may also be served 
with one of the sauces suggested above 
for baked tomatoes. 

Fried Tomatoes (sliced, unpeeled to- 
matoes dipped in flour and sautéed in 
butter or bacon drippings) are welcome 
at any meal. Try them for breakfast as 
an accompaniment to scrambled eggs. 
These take kindly to a milk gravy made 
with the drippings in the pan. They are 
also good with a cream or cheese sauce, 
as are easy-to-prepare Broiled Tomatoes 
(unpeeled tomatoes cut in half cross- 
wise, sprinkled with buttered crumbs 
and seasonings, and broiled until lightly 
browned) . 


A good vegetable casserole dish in which 
tomatoes play a prominent part is Baked 
Tomatoes and Squash (alternating lay- 
ers of sliced summer squash, onion rings, 
and sliced tomatoes seasoned to taste 
and baked, covered, in a 350° oven 
about 45 minutes, or until squash is ten- 
der). Another is Baked Tomatoes and 
Eggplant (in which thin slices of egg- 
plant replace the squash in the preced- 
ing recipe). Either of these dishes can 
be topped with buttered crumbs and 
grated cheese and browned lightly under 
the broiler just before serving. 


TOMATO MAIN DISHES 
Several main dishes featuring tomatoes 
are simply variations (or glorifications) 
of the vegetable ideas above. For in- 
stance, you can use a meat, seafood, or 
chicken filling and turn Baked Stuffed 
Tomatoes into the featured attraction 
of a luncheon or dinner menu. Two good 





basic “formulae” for such fillings are: 
chopped meat or chicken with cooked 
rice and moistened with a little gravy: 
shrimps, flaked crabmeat, or any flaked 
fish such as tuna, cooked salmon, or 
cooked halibut, mixed with finely chop- 
ped celery, and moistened with a little 
cream sauce or mayonnaise. For Baked 
Eggs in Tomato Cups, bake the tomato 
shells in a 350° oven for about 10 min- 
utes, then slip an egg into each, top with 
buttered crumbs and grated cheese, and 
continue baking until eggs are set. These 
are especially good served with bacon 
for breakfast. For Tomato Rarebit, top 
a toasted hamburger bun with a broiled 
or fried tomato siice, and pour your fa- 
vorite Welsh rarebit mixture over it. 


oy 


No dissertation on tomatoes would be 
complete without at least one recipe for 
a savory Tomato Sauce—the sort that 
makes spaghetti a thing of joy, is so 
good over omelet, and does wonders for 
meat loaf and meat balls. Here’s an easy 
and delicious one: Sauté the following 
slowly in a little oil until tender: 2 
onions, thinly sliced; a little minced gar- 
lic; and 2 or 3 small carrots, coarsely 
grated; 4 green pepper, finely chopped. 
Add 1 quart stewed tomatoes, and sea- 
sonings to taste (salt, pepper, thyme, 
marjoram, a bay leaf, etc.). Simmer 
gently for about 30 minutes, or until as 
thick as desired. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
There’s probably nothing more refresh- 
ing than a glass of ice cold tomato juice, 
and Fresh Tomato Juice is a special 
treat. To make it: Wash ripe red to- 
matoes, chop them, and force them 
through a food mill or a fine sieve. Add 
a few slices of onion and allow the com- 
bination to stand in the refrigerator 
until the flavors are blended. If you wish, 
add lemon juice, a bit of horseradish, 
tabasco sauce, or sauerkraut juice. (For 
directions for making Home-Canned 
Tomato Juice, see page 31 of this issue.) 
An unpeeled ripe tomato, plus salt to go 
with it, is a good addition to a lunch 
box. .. . Peel the tiny plum or pear to- 
matoes and add them to salads, or spear 
them on toothpicks and serve them ac- 
companied by a bowl of mayonnaise as 
appetizers. .. . Use green tomatoes to 
make Green Tomato Mince Meat, 
Green Tomato Dill Pickles, or Piccalilli. 
You'll find recipes for all three of these 
in the August 1943 Sunset on pages 24, 
29, and 23 respectively, and there’s also 
an excellent recipe for Chili Sauce on 
page 23. For a delicious Spiced Tomato 
and Orange Jam, see the July 1943 Sun- 
set, page 31. 
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Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake; bakers man, 

Bake me a tuna pie, fast as you can. 

Koll itand pat it and mark it with V 
To stand for its vitamins 


“ dA a‘ ” 
and D 














{_) 
’ hen you spend your precious 


ration tickets, get the most for your 
money...and your points! Vegetables 
from your Victory garden require 
no points at all. And these famous 
quality tunas are low in red point 
requirement. You'll be surprised at 
how many delicious, nutritive, 
point-stretching dishes... both hot 
and cold... you can prepare, and 
economically! 


a REMEMBER, tuna is low 


in Red point requirement 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC 
Terminal Island, California 
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It’s blended for 


better results! 


SWIFT'S JEWEL 
SHORTENING 








1. Jewel Streusel Coffee Cake 
Yield: 1 9” x9” coffee cake 


144 cups flour 4 tsp. salt 
\4 cup sugar 

2 tsps. baking powder 

) 3 tbsps. melted Jewel 
Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and salt to- 
gether. Beat egg, add milk and melted Jewel. 
Stir liquids into dry ingredients, mixing only 
enough to mioisten them. Pour into greased 
pan and bake in oven (425° F.) 25 mins. 


egg 2 
3¢ cup milk 


STREUSEL 
3 tbsps. Jewel \% tsp. cinnamon 
2 tbsps. sugar \% cup flour 


\{ cup bread crumbs 
Cream Jewel and sugar together. Add flour, 
crumbs, cinnamon. Mix and sprinkle over 
coffee cake batter before baking. 














New blending process gives 
Jewel greater shortening 
power... it goes farther! 


The fine bland fats in JEWEL are given 
remarkable shortening properties by a 
special new blending process. That’s 
why blended JEWEL is the perfect all- 
purpose shortening . . . perfect for cakes, 
cookies, pies and all deep frying. 

Most vital of all, JEWEL gives satis- 
fying goodness and nourishment to 
wartime foods. 


For the finest shortening your 
points can buy—get blended 
JEWEL SHORTENING! 





SAVE USED FATS FOR EXPLOSIVES .. . 
SAVE YOUR MONEY FOR WAR BONDS 
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PEAR RECIPES 


Salads and Desserts for Fall Menus 


B. September many of our seasonal 
fruits have become merely pleasant 
memories, but the pear crop still has 
bountiful days ahead. There are so 
many ways to serve this Western favor- 
ite that a whole cook book could be writ- 
ten around them. These are just a few 
especially good ones: 


FRESH PEAR SALADS 

Stuffed Pears: Peel, halve, and core 
pears. Fill hollow of one half of each 
pear with one of the following mixtures: 
cream cheese, chopped walnuts, and 
chopped cucumber; cream cheese and 
chopped preserved ginger; grated Ameri- 
can cheese, chopped walnuts, and may- 
onnaise; sieved cottage cheese, chopped 
ripe olives, and chopped toasted al- 
monds. Press matching pear halves to- 
gether and lay on crisp greens. Serve 
with mayonnaise thinned with fruit 
juice, or with cooked salad dressing. 
Pears on the Half Shell: Peel, halve, and 
core pears. Top halves with a generous 
spoonful of one of the mixtures sug- 
gested above for Stuffed Pears, or with 
one of the following: diced avocado and 
celery mixed with mayonnaise; a large, 
cooked prune stuffed with cottage 
cheese; halved, seeded grapes mixed 
with mayonnaise or cooked salad dress- 
ing; cottage cheese mixed with orange 
marmalade. Arrange on crisp greens, 
dust with paprika, and serve with your 
favorite dressing. 


a 


ea 


Pear-Watercress Salad: Peel, core, and 
slice pears. Arrange slices on lettuce and 
serve with Chili-Watercress Dressing: 
Mix together 34 cup French dressing, 14 
cup chili sauce, and 1 cup finely chopped 
watercress. 

Sparkling Pear Salad: Dissolve a package 
of lemon-, lime-, or orange-flavored gela- 
tin in % cup hot water; add 144 cups 
ginger ale. Pour half this mixture into a 
square or oblong pan; chill until firm. On 
top of this arrange peeled, cored pear 
halves (cooked pears may be used here) ; 
fill cavities with finely diced avocado. 
Pour remaining gelatin over pears; chill 
until firm. To serve, cut in squares with 
a pear half in each square. Arrange on 
lettuce and serve with cream cheese 
thinned with cream or fruit juice. 
Green-Gold Salad: Arrange slices of 
avocado, grapefruit sections, and pear 








slices on crisp greens. Serve with Roque- 
fort French Dressing. 

Pear Salad Bowl: Fill a lettuce-lined 
salad bowl with diced pears, melon 
balls, halved grapes, and diced avocado. 
Add a tart French dressing (with a bit 
of chopped, preserved ginger in it, if you 
like), and toss lightly together. Note: 
This same salad can be served individ- 
ually in lettuce cups or in rings of peeled 
cantaloupe or honeyball melon; or the 
mixture of fruits can be molded in 
lemon-flavored gelatin. 





FRESH PEAR DESSERTS 
Poached Pears: Boil 1 cup sugar and 1 
cup water together for 5 minutes. Add 
6 peeled pears (whole, or halved and 
cored) and simmer gently until tender. 
Turn pears frequently during cooking. 
Chill and serve plain, with custard sauce, 
or with Angel Fluff (see page 20 of this 
issue). For variety you can add one of 
the following to the syrup before put- 
ting in the pears: a few little “red hot” 
cinnamon candies; chopped, preserved 
ginger: a few cloves; grated lemon rind 
and a little lemon juice. (For a recipe 
for Poached Pears with Orange Sauce, 
see page 22 of this issue.) 

Baked Pears: Wash 6 medium-sized 
pears and remove blossom ends; place 
upright in baking dish. Mix together % 
cup water, 1 cup sugar, and a dash of 
salt and nutmeg; pour over pears. Cover 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 
1 hour, or until tender. If desired, the 
pears can be peeled before baking. For 
a delicious variation, peel, halve, and 
core pears; arrange in a baking pan and 
stuff the cavities with a mixture of 
brown sugar, raisins, and nuts; pour 
syrup around pears: bake as directed 
above. 

Pear Crisp: Peel and slice 4 pears: place 
in buttered baking dish. Dust with mix- 
ture of 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 4 
teaspoon nutmeg; sprinkle with 1 tea- 
spoon lemon juice and ¥% cup water. 
Sift together 1 cup sugar and %4 cup 
flour, work in 4% cup butter or mar- 
garine until mixture is crumbly; spread 
over fruit. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) about 1 hour, or until crust 
is crisp and lightly browned. Serve warm 
with cream or Angel Fluff (see page 20) . 
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\ Wren two old-time favorite condi- 

/ ments get together, you’ve got an ex- 
citing combination for any main-course 
dish. Spice-up rationed meals with 
Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish. 
Use it on all foods on which you for- 
merly used ordinary mustard. 


WITH 
HORSERADISH 











---- LET'S TAKE NO 
CHANCES THIS YEAR 


Commercially canned fruits 
are going to be awfully scarce 
this winter. So, I don’t think 


\ we should take chances with 
the fruits, jams and jellies we 
} are putting up at home. I am 


going to stick by the old rule: 
“Be sure it’s pure cane sugar.” 
How about you? 


... INsist on 


CH 


PURE CANE 


SUGAR 
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BAKE YOUR OWN 


English Muffins Are Easy 


 —_—_ MUFFINS are one branch of 
the yeast family not often made at 
home. But they’re not difficult to make 
—in fact, they’re fun!—and they’re the 
basis for all sorts of good dishes. So 
here’s the recipe, plus a few suggestions 
for serving them. Note that the muffins 
are baked pancake-fashion on top of the 
stove instead of in the oven. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS 
cake compressed yeast 
Y% cup lukewarm water 
Y2 cup boiling water 
tablespoons shortening 
1%4 teaspoons salt 
tablespoons sugar 
V2 cup evaporated milk 
1 egg 
cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Crumble yeast into lukewarm water and 
let stand 5 minutes. In the meantime, 
pour boiling water over shortening, salt, 
and sugar; add milk; cool to lukewarm. 
Add 2 cups flour and beat smooth; add 
egg and beat well; add softened yeast 
and mix well; add remaining flour to 
form a moderately stiff dough. Knead 
until smooth and satiny, then place in 
lightly greased bowl. Grease surface of 
dough lightly. Cover and set in warm 
place to rise until doubled in bulk 
(about 144 hours). Punch down; let 
rest 5 minutes. Roll out % inch thick. 
Cut in 4-inch rounds, using large cookie 
cutter. Cover and let rise until doubled 
in bulk (about 1 hour). Bake slowly in 
ungreased heavy griddle or skillet. Heat 
griddle well before starting to bake muf- 
fins, then reduce heat to very low so 
muffins will brown slowly. Bake about 
7 minutes on each side. Makes 1 dozen 
4-inch muffins. 
Ways to use English Muffins: Split them 
(break them open carefully with your 
fingers; never cut an English Muffin in 
two); spread with a mixture of 14 cup 
softened butter or margarine, 4% cup 
confectioners’ sugar, and a few drops of 
rum flavoring; broil until bubbly. . . . 
Toast them; spread with deviled ham; 
top with a poached egg: cover with 
cheese sauce. ... Toast and butter them; 
top with a fried tomato slice; cover to- 
mato with scrambled eggs. . . . Toast 
and butter them; serve under creamed 
hard-cooked eggs, chicken a la king, 
creamed seafood, or Welsh rarebit. . . . 
Toast them lightly; sprinkle with grated 
cheese; cover cheese with slice of to- 
mato; top with strip of bacon; broil. . . . 
Toast lightly; top with mound of 
chicken or seafood salad; sprinkle with 
buttered crumbs; bake until salad mix- 
ture is heated through. 
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DO, JIM! SPEEDY 
WHEAT ROLLS 

THEY'RE CALLED. 
ANO-RIGHTLY SO! 
IT'S A NEW, EASY 
RECIPE. AND SHE'LL 
BE INTERESTED TO 
KNOW THESE ROLLS 
HAVE EXTRA 
VITAMINS! 


MUST BE MY FIFTH 
WHEAT ROLL! THEYRE 
JUST TOO GOOD To 

PASS UP! I'M GOING 
TO WRITE MOM ABOUT 
THESE, COUSIN BEA 
























AND THAT'S THE ONLY 
YEAST THAT HAS BOTH 
VITAMINS A AND D AS 

= WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN B 
COMPLEX! 








ALL THESE VITAMINS IN FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST GO RIGHT INTO WHATEVER YOU § 
BAKE WITH NO GREAT LOSS IN THE 
OVEN! AND SEE... I BUY A WEEK'S 
SUPPLY AT A TIME. FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 
WILL KEEP PERFECTLY IN THE 
REFRIGERATOR 





















“AND COUSIN BEA SAYS YOU CAN SENO 
FOR A COPY OF THE NEW, REVISED 
FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST RECIPE BOOK, 
YOURSELF. IT’S FREE... AND FULL 

OF SWELL RECIPES, INCLUDING SOME 

Z NEW WARTIME 
, SPECIALS. BUT, 



















For your free copy of the new 40-page 
Fleischmann's booklet of over 70 recipes 
for breads, rolls, dessert breads, write 
to Standard Brands Inc., Grand Central 
Annex, Box 477, New York, N. Y. 
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Why let Melting Ice steal the 
sparkle from your drinks? Use 
Canada Dry Water. Its “PINn- 
POINT CARBONATION” —millions 
of tinier bubbles— 
keeps drinks alive 
to the last drop! 
And its special 
formula makes 
any drink taste 
better. 


CANADA DRY’ 
WATER 


ITS “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
LASTS LONGER! 


i a 














ADVENTURES TN FOOD 


A Miscellany of Timely 
Notes From Here and There 


0)... “refresher course” on artichokes in 
the May issue of Sunset prompted a 
number of our readers to write us about 
their favorite ways of preparing them. 
F. V. B. of Ojai, California, reminds us 
that “the first few inches of the stems 
are just as delicious as the artichokes 
themselves. Boil them until tender, peel 
them, and serve them creamed on toast 
or use them in salads or casserole 
dishes.” 

From E. L. S. of San Francisco comes 
this recipe for Artichoke Cocktail: Boil 
4 or 5 large artichokes and their stems 
in salted water until tender. Scrape off 
the edible portion from the leaves, and 
dice the hearts and stems. Combine 
pulp with ¥% cup catsup and chill thor- 
oughly. Just before serving, stir in 4 
cup cream. Serves 4. 


In our May article we neglected to men- 
tion the tiny young artichokes which are 
seen more often in Italian and French 
markets than they are in American ones. 
These are delicious pickled (there’s an 
excellent recipe on page 59 of Sunset’s 
Kitchen Cabinet Cook Book) , and they 
are also good sautéed according to this 
recipe sent us by G. L. M. of Sharp 
Park, California: “Wash tiny artichokes 
and cut them lengthwise in halves or 
quarters. Dip them in flour, then in 
beaten egg, and then in flour again. Fry 
them in a little oil in a covered skillet 
for about 20 minutes, or until they are 
tender. Keep the heat moderate, and 
turn the artichokes once while they are 
cooking. Just before serving, squeeze a 
little lemon juice over them and season 
with salt and pepper.” 

And if you grow your own artichokes, 
you'll be interested in this decorative 
suggestion from J. L. B. of San Fran- 
cisco: “The purple thistle-like flowers 
of the artichoke plant are a colorful ad- 
dition to a bouquet of dried pods and 
grasses. They also make an effective ar- 
rangement by themselves.” 


VEGETABLE NOTE 
Saving any excess liquid from cooked 
vegetables is, as good cooks know, one 
of the cardinal rules of vegetable cook- 
ery. For therein may lurk valuable vita- 
mins and minerals. This liquid is an ex- 














cellent base for sauces and gravies; it’s 
also a good addition to soup. But there’s 
still another less well known use for it 

. as all or part of the liquid in jellied 
vegetable salad. The following basic 
recipe should inspire you to save every 
last drop of the cooking water from peas, 
celery, string beans, and the like. If 
necessary, you can add plain water to 
make up the required 144 cups. (And 
we confess, if you have no vegetable 
liquid on hand, you can use plain water 
entirely.) 





JELLIED VEGETABLE SALAD 


envelope plain, unflavored gelatin 


=" 


V4 cup cold water 

1% cups hot vegetable liquid and/or water 
VY cup mild vinegar 

tablespoon lemon juice 

or 2 tablespoons sugar (or more to taste) 

Salt and pepper to taste 

tablespoon finely minced onion 

1% cups diced or shredded, raw or cooked 

vegetables (see suggestions below) 


—_ 


_ 


Soften gelatin in cold water and dissolve 
in hot liquid; add vinegar, lemon juice, 
sugar, salt, and pepper; cool. When mix- 
ture begins to thicken, fold in vegetables. 
Turn into one large mold or individual 
molds that have been rinsed in cold 
water; chill until firm. Unmold on crisp 
salad greens and serve with desired 
dressing. Serves 5 or 6. 

Suggested combinations of vegetables: 
1.) 1 cup shredded raw cabbage, 4 cup 
chopped celery, 2 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper or pimento; 2.) % cup 
each: cooked peas, diced or shredded 
raw carrots, celery: 3.) 34 cup each; 
grated raw turnip and carrot, or cab- 
bage: 4.) 4% cup each: whole kernel corn 
(canned or fresh) , cubed fresh tomatoes 
(drained) , and chopped celery. 





BREADWINNERS 

Add these to your file of sandwich filling 
ideas: 

Grind raw young spinach leaves, green 
onions, and hard-cooked egg together; 
moisten with mayonnaise. Good on en- 
riched or whole wheat bread. 

Mix cottage cheese with chopped stuffed 
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olives, diced hard-cooked egg, and 
minced celery. Good on rye bread. 


Grind equal parts of prunes, raisins, and 
walnut meats together; add a dash of 
cinnamon and nutmeg, and moisten 
with mayonnaise or cooked salad dress- 
ing. Good on nut or orange bread. 


Combine equal parts of grated raw car- 
rot and turnip with chopped chives, a 
few chopped peanuts, and enough may- 
onnaise to moisten. Good on French 
bread. 


Mix deviled ham with finely chopped 
cucumber, a dash of grated onion, and 
enough mayonnaise or cooked salad 
dressing to make it spread nicely. Good 
on pumpernickel bread. 





MAKING PEANUT BUTTER 


We’ve had a number of inquiries lately 
on how to make peanut butter at home. 
The article on growing peanuts in the 
May 1943 issue of Sunset must have 
borne fruit! Here’s the recipe—but don’t 
expect it to produce quite as creamy- 
smooth a butter as you can buy in jars: 


PEANUT BUTTER 

Roast shelled peanuts in a slow oven 
(325°) for 35 to 45 minutes, or until 
browned. Slip off skins. Grind peanuts 
in a meat grinder to desired degree of 
fineness. To 4 cups of ground peanuts 
add 1% cup peanut or vegetable oil and 
2 teaspoons salt: blend thoroughly. 





CANNING TOMATO JUICE 


The May 1943 Sunset carried complete 
directions for canning tomatoes. Here’s 
good advice from the U. S. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
on how to prepare your own Home-Can- 
ned Tomato Juice: Remove the stems 
and all green or bad spots from ripe to- 
matoes. Cut them into pieces and sim- 
mer until they are softened. Put them 
through a sieve or food mill. Add 1 tea- 
spoon of salt to each quart, if you wish. 
Reheat the juice to boiling; pour into 
hot, sterilized jars or bottles immedi- 
ately, leaving 14-inch head space. Seal 
the jars or bottles according to the type 
of jar top you have, and process in boil- 
ing-water-bath canner for 15 minutes. 
(See May 1943 Sunset for detailed proc- 
essing directions.) You can use your 
tomato juice in many more ways if you 
do not add spices at the time of canning. 
Spices, moreover, tend to darken the 








juice and change the flavor over a period 
of time, so add them at the time of 
serving. 


POULTRY NOTES 


Owners of backyard poultry flocks will 
do well to send for the leaflet, Killing and 
Dressing Chicken, available free from 
the Consumer Information Service, 
Poultry and Egg National Board, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
It contains complete directions, with 
illustrations, for handling “home grown” 
chickens from the coop to the pot! 


STORING DRIED FOODS 


Proper storage of home dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables is every bit as im- 
portant as proper methods of preparing 
and drying the foods. They must be 
protected from insects (who consider 
them gourmet fare) , light, and moisture. 
One of the best types of containers 
we've seen is the Thermophane-prelined 
carton, a rectangular-shaped carton with 
a bag-type liner of heavy, moisture- 
proof paper which is sealed (after being 
filled with food) by pressing the opening 
with a warm iron. These cartons hold 
one pint, an ideal size since dried foods 
are best if stored in small amounts so 
that they can be used soon after the 
package is opened. 


NOSTALGIA 


PHOTO BY HORACE BRISTOL 





One sound there is that makes me long 
For spice-sweet kitchen, warm with 
baking— 
The egg-beater, whose whirring song 
Tells me a cake is in the making. 


The memory is half joy, half pain— 
Too deep to tell in words or meter. 
I’d like to be a child again 
And mother’d let me lick the beater! 
Edith Bristol 
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New Meal Planning Guide 
tells how to 


FORTIFY 


WAR RESTRICTED MENUS 
with VITAMINS 
PROTEINS - MINERALS 





Here’s a “ft for the war busy house- 
wife...a kitchen helper you'll want 
to ” up on the cupboard door... 
full of timely home-tested recipes 
and menu ideas for wartime meals. 


For Heauy Duty 
: e 


It tells how you can sup- 
ply the essential quick 
energy forthe“ fresh start” 
and stamina for the “fol- 
low-through” from Vita- 
; mized Rus- 
kets, Ovensweet, whole grain 
wheat flakes in biscuits. Pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins 
(1400 U.S. P. Units of Bi), 14 
ounces of solid food and flavor. 


> €r for the ENTREES 
A real discovery, these 
veal-like Gliten Steaks, 
described with other 
Loma Linda Vegemeats 
that satisfy husky appe- 
tites and supply all the 
nutritional essentials for the main dish. 


Lunch Sox Vdeas 


Practical ideas for school or war plant that 
will add zestful interest and variety. Plenty 
of muscle-building protein, 
vitamins and minerals sup- 
plied by Loma Linda Vege- ee 
meats in the sandwiches. ~ 


Dessert Recipes 
Desserts too should do their part in fur- 
nishing nutritional essentials. Among the 
intriguing recipes is “One Minute Short- 
cake” with Ruskets supplying vitamins, 


Mw pe minerals and protein plus 
Se appetizing zest. 
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Loma Linda Food Co. 
Arlington, California. 
Please send Free''Wartime” 
meal planning guide. 
Name. 
Address__ 








Loma Linda 
A NATION’S HEALTH IS 


A NATION’S STRENGTH 
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SECRET WEAPON 

FOR SAVING BUTTER 
Whether you serve your own or Tea 
Garden’s, just notice how preserves or 
jelly sparks up a meal. It’s a tasty decoy 
in getting more bread eaten, which 
means more nourishment, and it’s a 
clever device to save on butter. 


Sunday Morning Success Story 

Hotcakes by you 

Syrup by Tea Garden 

Admiration by all 

TOASTED CAKE WITH 
DREAM SAUCE 

Tired of the same old desserts? Then 
take these ingredients and see what 
happens: 

2 3-0z. packages cream cheese 

2 tablespoons milk 

¥%4 cup Tea Garden Preserves 
(your favorite flavor) 

Slices of angel or sponge cake 

Butter or margarine 
To make sauce: Mix cream cheese and 
milk together and whip until smooth. 
Add the preserves and blend well. Toast 
slices of cake on both sides and butter 
lightly on one side. 


* 
$5 Tea Garden-Sunset Idea of the Month 
The $5 Tea Garden merchandise award 
for the September “Tea Garden Idea,” 
as judged by the Sunset Food Editor, 
goes to Mrs. B.H., of Berkeley, Calif., 
for her recipe below. Mail your Tea 
Garden Idea with name and address of 
your Tea Garden grocer to Tea Garden 
Products, San Francisco. 
TEA GARDEN MEAT SAUCE 
Jelly Sauce Piquant: Melt | glass of 
Tea Garden Jelly over low heat; add 1 
tablespoon vinegar, 1 teaspoon dry mus- 
tard; 4 teaspoon cloves, %4 teaspoon 
cinnamon; blend well and serve hot. 
WE'LL NEVER LET YOU DOWN 

If you can’t always find your favorite 
Tea Garden Flavor in the store it’s be- 
cause a large quantity of our preserves, 
jellies and syrups goes to our fighting 
forces. Regardless of shortages for the 
home front, Tea Garden will never use 
a substitute, never skimp on quality. 
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PARTIES THAT PAY 


Service Projects Can 
Be Fun and Profitable 


a with a purpose? Why not! 
They're approved wartime fun, for they 
mean added hours of service and often 
sizeable contributions for war and char- 
itable organizations. Trading the local 
belles’ kisses for dollars at the bazaar is 
still a good idea, but here are some other 
equally effective suggestions for benefit 
parties as gathered from the files of Sun- 
set’s Good Ideas Editor Ellen Sheridan. 


If one neighbor has a surplus of round 
red tomatoes; another, an overproduc- 
tion of squash; still another, an extra 
chicken or two, why not stage a com- 
munity country fair? Invite a large num- 
ber of people (especially those who have 





no Victory food production enterprises) 
and auction off the contributed vege- 
tables, fruits, plants, poultry, eggs, jams 
and jellies, and home baked cakes and 
pies. You'll be surprised how the money 
piles up after a round of spirited bid- 
ding. If you don’t want to carry out 
this idea completely, you'll find that a 
benefit cake auction will add excitement 
to any party or club meeting. Raffles are 
still another time-tested way to raise 
money. Tempting homemade or home- 
grown products make worthwhile prizes. 
Here’s an idea for a book or literary 
club. Make arrangements with a lend- 
ing library to buy (at just a fraction of 
their original cost) used current books 
for distribution to service men. Because 
lending libraries must stock up heavily 
at first on the new books, they usually 
have an abundant supply to sell within 
a few months. Club members can each 
contribute a small sum of money for the 
books, and a great many may be pur- 
chased with but little expense. One pre- 
caution: Be sure to select books that 
will appeal to the members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Small children are no obstacle to service 
projects if your Red Cross sewing group, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





for example, meets at a playground. Let 
the children amuse themselves on the 
swings and slides while the mothers sew. 





Still another idea is for mothers to take 
turns caring for children one day a week, 
charging so much an hour, and to turn 
the proceeds over to a service organ- 
ization. 

Why not put your hobby to work? If 
you have a doll collection or other hobby 
that lends itself to display, show it for 
the benefit of a favorite charity. Or 
plan a more extensive hobby show in 
connection with a simple afternoon tea 
for members of a club and their friends. 
Demonstrations of handcrafts are al- 
ways popular at shows of this kind. 
It’s no task to collect items needed for 
military outposts and recreation rooms 
if you send tea invitations like the one 
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illustrated here. Guests are required to 
bring one article pictured on the card. 
If you feel that you aren’t adept with 
paint and brush, cut out the pictures 
from newspapers and magazines and 
paste them on your invitations. 
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ABOUT THE HOME 


Good Ideas From 


Sunset Readers 


= IDEAS may help you solve similar 
problems in your household: 


LINOLEUM REPAIR 
Finely chopped cork, mixed with liquid 
glue, is excellent as a filler for cracks in 
linoleum. When it has hardened rub 
down with emery paper, and paint to 
match the linoleum.—B. V. C., Los An- 
geles. 

NEW COOLER DOORS 
Our cooler door opened directly on to 
the work surface of the sink drainboard, 
and we couldn’t open it without risk of 





knocking off some of the dishes. We 
solved the problem by cutting the cooler 
door in two, like a Dutch door, but hing- 
ing the lower half along the bottom edge. 
Now both portions of the cooler are ac- 
cessible, and we don’t have to worry 
about breaking dishes —H. W., Alham- 
bra, Calif. 


FIXTURE PROTECTION 

When we had our walls and ceilings 
painted recently, I covered all the light 
fixtures with paper bags, tying the necks 
of the bags tightly with string. This 
little trick prevented paint from spatter- 
ing on the fixtures and saved me hours 
of hard work cleaning them.—F. J. M., 
Oakland, Calif. 


EASY FLOOR WAXING 

Here’s a method that cuts floor waxing 
time just about in half. I empty the con- 
tents of a one-pound can of paste floor 
wax into a clean five-pound sugar sack. 
The mesh of the sack lets through just 
enough wax to cover linoleum or hard- 
wood floors properly, and saves repeated 
dipping into the wax can. When I’m 
through, I turn the sack wrong side out 
over the can, and the wax slides right in. 
There is no waste, and the wax goes on 
smoothly and evenly.—W. A. H., Rose- 
mead, Calif. 
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=,  & LONG LINE OF 
“| Zoom Eaters 


Fast becoming a “tradition” in so many homes... 
“ZOOM” for breakfast .. . “ZOOM” for the whole 
family! They never seem to tire of its rich, tasty 
\ Ly goodness . . . and mother never tires of making it 
¢ = ] ..-She simply stirs ZOOM into salted boiling water, 

—— 






turns off the heat, and serves... as easily in summer 


as winter. 


Fishers INSTANT COOKING 
flaked WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


Sponsors of 
“JAMES ABBE OBSERVES” 


7:30 a.m. daily on 
Blue Network and 
“LOUIS P. LOCHNER” 
on Red Network 





Whole Wheat Cereals are 
now recommended for 
many children ... ask 

your Doctor when your 
youngster may start 


eating ZOOM 











& | 
he West is different. Vegetable gardening advice from 





Eastern sources cannot be followed here in the West. In 
many localities the best season for planting many crops is 
right now. Everywhere Victory gardeners should be plant- 
ing some vegetables for the winter table. Don’t fail to take 
advantage of your climate. Use as your guide the book 
written for Western Victory gardeners. Send $1 to the Book 
Department, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 
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GET THE BEST YARNS AVAILABLE | 
. - - AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES! 


School days are here again—it’s time to knit that sweater 
for son Jim or daughter Mary ... We have yarns for 
all ages, baby to grandmother, in a wide variety of 
weights and in truly beautiful colors. Also, Khaki and 
Navy yarns for big brother in the service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

Write for Samples 


Tell us your knitting needs and send 10c for samples of our 
yarns—which will be refunded on your first order. 


THE YARN SHOP: 


1120 East 29th Street 550 Alabama Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. San Francisco 10, Calif. 


FROM PROCESSOR TO You 
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Potato Crust Meat Pie 


3 cups cooked meat 2 cups thin gravy 
2 cups cooked carrots 2 cups hot, mashed, well- 
and small onions beaten potatoes 
3 tablespoons DURKEE’S D. SING 

Put meat, sliced carrots, onions in casserole. 
Add heated gravy and two tbs. Durkee’s Dress- 
ing. Mix | ths. Durkee’s into potatoes. Arrange 
potato om top. Bake in bot oven (400° F.), 
brown lightly. Serves 6. 


Yesterday's meat is a 
“brand-new dish” with 
Durkee’s Famous Dressing 
...the rich, golden sauce with 
a tang and zest men love! 
Adds new and appetizing 
flavor to fish, salads, sand- 
wiches and meats. Write for 
free booklet, ““How to Dress 
Up Wartime Menus,” 
Durkee Famous Foods, 2900 
5th St., Berkeley, California. 


Dress it up with 


DURKEES 


FAMOUS 


DRESSING 


























Zi PLEASURE 


It’s a pleasure to see guests 
enjoy salads or cold meats 
when you add the crisp, spicy 
touch of Nalley’s Treasure 
Pickles. Dainty chips. Gaily 
colored. Surprising flavor. 


NALLEY’S 


Geltawwge 


PICKLES 








GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Tips 
for Easier Homemaking 


= Good Ideas are always wel- 
come. For each one used, we pay $1 
upon publication. 


NEATER RIBBONS 

Grosgrain ribbon is an attractive trim- 
ming for many types of clothing until 
the ends become frayed and shabby. To 
prevent this (or remedy it) paint just 
the cut edge of the ribbon with a light 
coat of colorless nail polish—H. A. T., 
Seattle. 


HOMEMADE BED 
When our five-year-old outgrew her crib, 
I was unable to find a suitable inex- 
pensive bed for her, but for a little over 
five dollars I built one that is comfort- 





able and will last for many years. I 
made a wooden framework, bored holes 
three inches apart along the side and 
end pieces, and then wove rope in and 
out of these holes to form a springy sur- 
face on which to place a mattress. I 
added simple ladder-back head and foot 
boards, and finished the wood with var- 
nish stain. With an inexpensive camp 
cot mattress, the bed was complete. 
Many variations can be worked out with 
this same general idea—A. F., San 


Francisco. 


SHOE CLEANER 

A tube-style letter moistener (buy one 
at the dime store) makes a handy ap- 
plicator for white shoe cleaner, espe- 
cially when traveling, for your hands 
never get soiled. When you are finished, 
remove the sponge tip, wash it, and cork 
the tube until you need to use it again. 
—A.M., Los Angeles. 


WASHDAY HELPS 

If clothes are rinsed in plain water 
before they are washed, you save soap 
and get a cleaner wash. This trick is 
especially useful for badly soiled wash- 
able net curtains. 

Vinegar is just as useful for cutting soap 
in the laundry as it is in shampooing 





your hair. Add a small amount to the 
next-to-the-last rinse. If the clothes are 
dried in the open air, the pickley odor 
will vanish. Otherwise, they may need 
an extra rinse. This method is recom- 
mended for baby clothes —B. D. M., 
San Francisco. 

Here’s a time saver for busy washdays! 
Dampen your clothes on the line with a 
fine spray from the hose; put them all 
sorted into a basket, and cover with a 
thick bath towel until you are ready to 
iron.—V. B., Mesa, Ariz. 


PAINT CONTAINER 

Those awkward paint cans without han- 
dles can be set inside a child’s sand- 
bucket for easy carrying up and down a 
ladder. The sandbucket also provides a 
place to put the brush and something to 
catch the spatterings—N. P., Burlin- 
game, Calif. 


SAVE DISH WASHING 

To save extra dish washing in a small 
family, keep a package of waxed paper 
sandwich bags handy in your kitchen. 
Leftover bits of meat or fish, half an 
avecado, ete. slide easily into a bag for 
storing in the refrigerator—F. H. A., 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SCRAPBOOKS 
The good sections of worn window 
shades can be cut into pages, washed, 
ironed, and sewed together to make 
scrapbooks that children cannot tear. 
Sew bias binding around the edges, if 
you like, to add a color note. —E£. S. B., 
Los Angeles. 


TO FLAVOR PEARS 
Add zest to canned pears by adding two 
or three drops of spearmint or pepper- 
ment extract to a pint of pears and 
letting the pears stand overnight, pre- 
ferably in the refrigerator. —H. P., Ever- 
ett, Wash. 


NO LOST BUTTONS 

I always save the buttons from dis- 
carded garments. As I cut them off, I 
string them together on a thread and tie 
the ends. Thus when I need matching 
buttons, they are all together, and I can 
tell at a glance just how many of a kind 
I have.—B. C., Las Vegas, Nevada. 


HANDY DISH MOP 
A long handled dish mop, dipped into 
soapy water and wrung out, is a useful 
tool to clean the floor and wall behind 
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the stove and refrigerator, or other dif- 
ficult-to-reach places. A dish mop also 
comes in handy to dust the narrow bor- 
der of hardwood floor between rugs.— 
M. D. P., Riverside, Calif. 


ANOTHER LABEL IDEA 
If you place a paper label on top of the 
jelly jar before the paraffin hardens, it 
will be securely attached when the par- 


affin is firm.—A. C. G., Downey, Calif. 


BEACH SHELTER 
Here’s an easy way to set up a portable 
beach shelter. Attach a broomstick at 
each end of a long strip of canvas. Use 





a third stick on the inside to hold the 
canvas at any desired angle. Drive the 
broomsticks down into the sand, and 
you have an excellent two-way protec- 
tion from the wind—W. C. M., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


NO LEAK, NO SPILL 
Your druggist has the solution to the 
spilled-salt-in-the-lunch-box problem! 
Use the large size capsules (very inex- 
pensive and obtainable at any drug 
store) as containers for salt, pepper, 
sugar, and the like, in the lunch box or 
picnic basket. The capsules pack easily, 
do not come apart, and can be used 
again and again.—A. M., Los Angeles. 


COFFEE-FLAVORED PUDDINGS 
Use any leftover coffee to flavor pack- 
aged vanilla or chocolate pudding. In- 
stead of adding milk to these puddings 
I use half undiluted evaporated milk 
and half coffee —L. L., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 





FROSTED EDGES 
To make cold drinks more attractive, 
dip the rim of the glass in water and 
then in granulated sugar. Let dry and 
you have an attractive frosted effect.— 


T. C. P., Burbank, Calif. 


STAY-IN-BED FUN 
Children of early school age who must 
stay in bed will usually amuse them- 
selves for hours on end if given some 
alphabet macaroni and a board on which 


* to spread out the letters. If the family’s 


hobby is home movies, older children 
can make movie titles by pasting the 
macaroni letters on colored cards—M. 


D. E., San Dimas, Calif. 
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WA VG... 


good”. . that’s the story of VOGUE, a blanket 
loomed with peacetime WOOL O’ THE WEST 
luxurious perfection! War orders come first 
at our mill, yet each VOGUE, of the limited 
supply your dealer will show, is dramatic 


proof that WOOL O’ THE WEST will always 
mean “Quality First”. 

When available, your dealer will have the VOGUE in four 
luscious colors: PEACH; DUSTY ROSE; BLUE; GREEN. 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS portiano, orecon 
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VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. 
Readers on Making Your Home a Victory Home 


C., and Sunset 
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Wines of the DONS 
of nie MEXICO 


A delightful 
treat for lovers 
of fine winés 
made in the 
leisurely old- 
world manner. 
Select table or 
dessert wines, 
vermouth... 
champagne 
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BY HECKER CO. INC LOS ANGELES 


Don’t Wait for Peace 
Replace Damaged Fixtures Now 


Plumbing fixtures are now available! 
You can replace pitted, stained, 
chipped, old fashioned sinks right now 
with modern, spick-and-span, acid and 
rust-proof vitreous china models. 
Choose the combination you prefer, 
1—Sink only (4 sizes available). 
2—Two sinks. 
3—Sink and laundry tray. 
A new full color folder tells the whole 
story. Get it from your merchant 
plumber or write direct. 
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I. THESE COLUMNS we are especially 
interested in conservation and salvage 
ideas. Share yours with other Sunset 
readers, and receive a $1 bonus in War 
Savings Stamps in addition to the $1 we 
customarily pay for readers’ Good Ideas. 


BEST IDEA 
I thought that you’d be interested to 
learn that the dollar’s worth of War 
Stamps that I received for a Victory 
Idea has now become a hundred dollar 
bond! It seemed to me to be the best 
idea of all!—F. L., Los Angeles. 





RATION STRETCHER 


I have found this practical way to 
stretch our weekly cheese allowance: 
Grate 44 pound of sharp cheese into the 
top part of a double boiler. Add a pinch 
of salt and 34 cup of scalded top milk. 
Cook the mixture over hot water very 
slowly until it is smooth and creamy. 
Pour into small sterilized glasses and al- 
low to cool. Stir several times while it 
is cooling to keep the texture uniform. 
Seal with paraffin and store in the ice 
box. Bits of leftover pimento may be 





added for color and fle M. B., 
Ontario, Calif. 

SOAP BANK 
The members of my family, especially 


the children, are more cooperative about 
saving small pieces of soap since I 
painted a can, cut a slot in the top, and 
stationed it near the bathroom door. 
The children enjoy dropping the soap 
bits into the can as they would pennies 
into a bank.—W. M. D.. Portland. 


NEW LEAFLETS 
Everything you should know about 
using, stretching, and storing table and 
cooking fats is nicely summed up in the 
leaflet, Fats in Wartime Meals, prepared 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and available free 
from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Included are suggestions for 
making the most of meat trimmings and 








drippings, and eight fat-saving recipes 
for such good-to-eat things as Crackling 
Corn Bread chewy Oatmeal 
Cookies. 

(A reminder: Any fat that isn’t usable 
as a spread or in cooking should be 
can and 


and 


into your waste fat 
No amount is too 


strained 
turned in for salvage! 
small to save.) 

Another helpful leaflet prepared by the 
same Bureau and available free from the 
U. S. Office of Information is How To 
Make Your Electric Cords Last Longer. 
In addition to tips on how to treat your 
cords properly, the leaflet contains di- 
rections for making new connections be- 
replacing frayed 
and_ splicing. 


tween plug and cord, 
or worn cord coverings, 
Knowing how to make such simple re- 
pairs yourself will save you from worry- 
ing about the electrician “who wasn’t 
there”! 
MINIATURE CHURN 

We have moved to a farm, and I have 
not been able to purchase a butter 
churn. However, I’ve discovered that a 
plunger-type mayonnaise mixer is just 
the thing. It churns in about seven min- 
utes and three quarters of a 
pound of butter—G. M. D., St. Helena, 
Calif. 


makes 


CRADLE ROBBING 


The low ration point value of canned 
baby foods has tempted many baby-less 
families to use these specially prepared 
products. Now unfortunately there’s not 
an unlimited supply of baby foods. 
Manufacturers are war- 


time regulations, and the nation’s birth- 


restricted by 


rate is steadily rising. So unless you 
have a qualified little junior at home, 
please walk right past those neat rows 


of canned baby food when you shop! 


TO SCOUR PANS 
Now that it is virtually impossible to 
buy metal scouring pads, we have 
worked out an easy and inexpensive 
substitute. We purchased from our paint 
store a few sheets of No. 0 and No. 00 
Wet or Dry sandpaper (be sure to get 
Wet or Dry sandpaper for the ordinary 
kind will disintegrate in water) and 
cut them into 2-inch squares. These 
squares do a good scouring job and are 


H. A. H., Pasadena, 





very inexpensive. 


Calif. 
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MATTEVISTA 
gekeg 








OUR OWN 


YEARS 


For half a century the Mattei Winery has devoted itself 
exclusively to producing sweet wines of distinction. Thus 
it is that wine lovers, the world over—in quest of su- 
preme quality—have come to demand MATTEVISTA, 


*'K. MATTE! 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











STILL BEING SHIPPED 


Due to wartime demand for vital 
ingredients by our armed forces 
there’s less A+1 Sauce for civilians 
nowadays. But there’s some, and 
don’t you forget it! 

Keep asking for A-1 Sauce. It'll be along 
from time to time—to add mouth-watering 
flavor to your meals. Send for free recipe booklet. 
G.F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
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GOOD GRAVY 


It’s Just Knowing How 


Nn LONG ago a friend of ours whom we 
regard as a cook of some parts remarked 
that there was one culinary technique 
she’d never mastered—making gravy. 
Even her best efforts, it seems, always 
produce something that is too fat or too 
lean, too thick or too thin, too pale or 
too brown. It occurs to us that our friend 
may not be alone with her problem, 
that gravy making has perhaps been a 
neglected subject. 


BROWN GRAVY FOR ROASTS 
This is the simplest way to make good 
gravy for a roast—be it beef, lamb, 
pork, veal, or fowl: When the roast is 
done, remove it to a hot platter and set 
it where it will keep warm. Pour the 
drippings from the roaster into a bowl. 
Then, for each cup of gravy desired, 
skim off 2 tablespoons of fat from the 
drippings and put them in the roaster 
with 2 tablespoons of flour. Blend the 
flour and fat thoroughly, then set the 
roaster over low heat and cook slowly, 
stirring constantly, until the mixture is 
a rich brown, but not burned. Gradually 


stir in 1 cup of cold liquid (water, liquid’ 


from cooked vegetables, stock, milk. or 
a mixture of these) and continue cook- 
ing and stirring until the gravy is thick- 
ened and smooth. As you stir, scrape the 
pan with the edge of the spoon so that 
the browned meat extractives which 
cling to the pan will be mixed with the 
gravy. These add flavor and color. Sea- 
son to taste with salt, pepper, celery 
salt, onion salt, herbs, or whatever you 
like. 
OTHER GRAVIES 

To make good gravy for stew, fricassee 
chicken, or other dishes in which the 
meat is cooked with the addition of 
liquid, follow these directions: Remove 
cooked meat (and vegetables if they 
have been cooked with it) to a hot plat- 
ter or casserole. Decide how many cups 
of gravy you want and measure the 
liquid left in the kettle; if there is too 
much, set the excess aside for later use; 
if too little, add water, stock, or milk to 
make up the required amount. Then, 
for each cup of liquid, mix 1 to 1% 
tablespoons of flour with 2 tablespoons 
of water until smooth. (Use a rotary 
beater for this, or shake the flour and 
water together in a covered jar.) Gradu- 
ally stir this mixture into the hot liquid, 
and cook slowly, stirring constantly, 
until thickened and smooth. Season to 
taste and pour over the meat, or serve 
separately. 














Let Me Do the 
DIRTY WORK 


I’m not a paper towel—but you can use 
and throw me away like one. 


I’m not a rag—but for easier jobs around 
the house I can be washed and used again 
and again. 





Tear me apart. Use as needed, and I 
will make more effective your favorite 
soap, cleaning or polishing liquids, or 
scouring powders. 

Save Your Towels... and Cloths! 





With PACCO you never have to hunt a 
clean rag... 


PACCO is better than a rag to 


@ Clean dirty stoves 

@ Wash dishes, pots and pans 
®@ Clean sinks 

@ Clean bathrooms 

@ Dust and polish furniture 
@ Polish silver and metal 





where to buy PACCO 


At All Leading Markets as well as 
W. & T. Grant 
MontcomMEery Warp 
NATIONAL DoLLarR STORES 
SEARS 
WeEsTERN AuTo SupPLy 
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i is a specialized building ma- 
terial in the West. Where it can be had 
for the labor of hauling, it competes suc- 
cessfully with other native materials in 
walls, fences, fireplaces, barbecues, etc. 
Wherever stone is found in quantity its 
use seems appropriate. (In the photo- 
graph above, note how the stone ties 
a mountain ranch home into the land- 
scape.) 
VARIETY 

Stone, like wood, is not merely one ma- 
terial, but an endless variety of grain, 
texture, and color. And the 
which it is to be put will in some way 
determine the final choice. For example, 
in building a barbecue or fireplace, if you 
don’t want to take the trouble to line 
the firebox with firebrick, unstratified 
is the 


uses to 





rock—granite, basalt, lava types 
rock to use, for these stand up under the 
heat. But don’t choose the stratified 
rock—sandstone, limestone, shale—for 








Sandstone slabs, laid with a thought to pattern, enhance the otherwise 
simple lines of this outdoor fireplace. Emanuel Fritz home, Berkeley 





A good example of the suitability of native stone. Thorsen Ranch, St. Helena, Calif. 


in conjunction with fire this type has a 
tendency to chip off and explode, send- 
ing pieces flying about; and it is por- 
ous. If water is absorbed, a fire started 
soon afterwards is likely to crack the 
barbecue or fireplace. With a firebrick 
lining in the firebox and a lining in the 
chimney flue, the stratified rock is quite 
safe. 

For walls, steps, terracing, decorative 
wells, etc., the choice of stone is unre- 
stricted, and varying effects—from the 
semi-formality of cut stone to the rus- 
ticity of cobbles—can be achieved. 


Cobbles or rounded stones re- 
certain skill when used where 
levels must be true.) And don’t reject 
the idea of stone construction on the 
theory that all rock is colorless. Many 
rocks mellow and color with age; others 
rust and corrode into a wonderful range 
of colors from orange to brownish red. 


(Note: 


quire a 


Your local quarry is a good testing 
ground. 
FIREPLACE 

The outdoor fireplace pictured below 
was built by Emanuel Fritz of Berkeley, 
California, and illustrates the use of flat 
stone in this type of construction. Irregu- 
lar l-inch thick slabs of sandstone set 
in lime-cement mortar were used for the 
facing. (Note that even in this slab con- 
struction, care taken to arrange 
shapes in a pattern that would be nat- 
ural in a dry wall—one stone supports 
another.) The outer hearth is paved 
with bluish-black slate. The core of the 
fireplace is common red brick, and the 
fire chamber is floored and lined with a 
A rough-sawed, 4- 


was 


yellowish firebrick. 
inch redwood plank serves as a mantel. 
The collar at the top of the chimney is 
also sandstone, but thicker than that 
used on the facing. No flue lining was 
considered necessary for this fireplace, 

















Materials: 1200 common red bricks, 120 firebricks, 1500 
Ibs. 1-inch sandstone for facing, 750 Ibs. 2-inch slate, 
150 Ibs. 


sandstone for chimney collar, 
concrete for foundation, 2 cubic yard mortar 


— 


Y2 cubic yard 








Details of the Fritz fireplace illustrate proper relation- 
ship between opening, smoke shelf, throat, flue area 
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but a few rods were set across the chim- 
ney top at the base of the collar to sup- 
port a 44-inch mesh screen for arresting 
sparks. 

To prevent uneven settling and crack- 
ing, a 6-inch thick foundation slab was 
made of well-puddled concrete rein- 
forced with steel rods. 

The basic principles of fireplace design 
are: The area of the flue (unlined) 
should not be more than about one- 
seventh of the area of the fireplace open- 
ing; the area of the throat should not be 
less than that of the flue; the throat 
should extend the full width of the fire- 
place side wall; the throat should be 
about 8 inches above the lintel; and a 
smoke shelf, 6 inches or more deep, must 
be provided. Following these principles 
insures a fireplace that will draw. 


WALLS 


Some of the most pleasing stone work in 
the West can be seen in the old walls 
and fences of stone—such as those that 
meander over the low rolling hills 
around Copperopolis in the Mother 
Lode. These are really works of art, 
little appreciated for the craftsmanship 
and work they represent. Those old walls 
were built stone by stone, one resting 
on another, and the strength of the wall 
depended on the firmness of their “seat” 
in each other, how well they were inter- 
laced, and the thickness of the wall it- 
self. A good wall thus built would stand 
for a hundred years or more. And there 
are today those who contend that this 
is the only stone wall, and that one 
which uses cement is a cement wall to 
which stones have been added to save 
cement. 

But the main lesson to be learned from 
these old walls is that regardless of the 
use of cement, if stones are of varying 
shapes, the more naturally they fit to- 
gether and the more satisfying will be 
the results. 


LAYING A WALL 


There are two types of stone walls using 
cement—the wall where stones are piled 
up and cemented together; and the wall 
that is concrete with stones laid to it or 
embedded in it. In the first type, stones 
should be laid so as to break the joints, 
each stone being placed above the joint 
between the two stones just below it. 
This is true for cut stones laid in courses, 
and approximately true of ledge stones 
or stones of irregular shapes and sizes. 
Structurally speaking, a good wall 
trusses itself. 


In the other method, where a concrete 
wall is poured, the stones are laid flat 
against the outer form, or embedded, 
according to the stone used and the 
effect desired, as the concrete is poured, 
so that the two are brought together at 
the same time as one unit. 
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What He Can’t See 
May Hurt Him 





Faw school opening is a critical time for your child’s 
eyes. It marks the beginning of a long period of close 
application to severe seeing tasks. Your child’s eyes can 


suffer irreparable damage in these next months. 


Days are increasingly shorter and more often over-cast 
—more hours when electric light is needed even for ordi- 
nary activities. For reading and studying, abundant, good 
quality artificial light is a necessity that cannot be over- 


looked without serious consequences. 


School authorities recognize this need for good light 
and provide suitable light for every child. But they have 
no jurisdiction over the child’s home environment. Home 
study is required of every child and unless parents pro- 
vide proper study conditions at home, the child is under 
a severe handicap that is bound to reflect in his grades 


and in the well-being of his eyes. 


Check your child’s study desk now. See that the lamp 
has the right size inside frosted bulb—100 to 500 watts is 
the average for study lamps. Check the shade—it should 
be wide at the bottom, open at the top, and white-lined. 


See that no glare is present at the child’s eye level. 


For more detailed information about modern lighting, 


send for the free booklet offered below. 


eee ww ww we wwe ee ---4 


NortTHERN CALIFORNIA ' 
EectricaAL Bureau : 
1355 Market Street, Dept. A-943 i NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, California. ; 
Please send me your free ! 

booklet on Home Lighting. ; ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
I sscicsaccanbipriamministesaininassisinimtchasnimnsniion ; 

1 Electricity is vital to war production. Even 
SUP CO a coenennssennnevnen seen veneneceennn conn pai : though it is not rationed, use it carefully 
| RI se State..... Il and without waste. 

! 
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W. LIKE this colorful living room. It 
solves a common problem very effec- 
tively. As happens to many of us, the 
original plan of the house and garden 
made no provision for outdoor living. 
The backyard garden was open to views 
on three sides. The summer breezes all 
too often discouraged outdoor eating, 
loafing, and entertaining. 

The L. A. Cornetts of San Mateo 
worked out the solution illustrated here. 
The reasoning behind their plan ran 
something like this: The most logical 
way to get privacy and protection from 
the wind is to build a walled enclosure. 
If the house is used as one side of the 
enclosure, cost and labor will be cut and 





PHOTOS BY A. L. FRANCIS 





Good combination of brick and pieces of cement. Chimney was built in installments 


ROOFLESS ROOMS 


the enclosure becomes an addition to the 
house. In reality you add a room—a 
garden-dining-living-room. 

The fun of building this roofless room 
was stretched out over 6 months. Dur- 
ing this period of construction, the room 
was kept livable. The first step was the 
laying of a terrace—and it was used as 
such. Next the walls went up. Then the 
first section of the barbecue was built— 
and used as a simple grill. The addition 
of the first step of the chimney and later 
the second step did not interfere with 








the use of the unit as a grill. 

The entire room, 20 by 22 feet and 6 
inches, was built of reclaimed material. 
Boulders, used brick, and parts of bro- 
ken sidewalks were blended together in 
an interesting pattern. 

Table and benches were made by Mr. 
Cornett, of salvaged material. The table 
is a solid redwood plank, 1 inch thick 
and 24 inches wide, with a 214-inch 
hardwood border. Total length is 6 feet 
5 inches. It was weatherproofed with 4 
coats of floor hardener, a semi-varnish. 





Simple wall construction with common pilasters makes a pleasing appear- 
ance from the outside, and suits the house. Awning shades the back door 


The outdoor room does not destroy the garden area antl 
certainly adds much to the attractiveness of backyard 


SUNSET 


Since the wall was built first, the fireplace fits 
into the wall but does not actually join with it 
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h. The supports for the table are hinged (2) and 
may be folded under by removing brace (1) 
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Simple, sturdy gate into the garden was made 
d of 3 thicknesses of 1- by 6- and 8-inch boards 
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Ge look at the Fuller 


Paint Dealer’s sample book 


> oer Oye 


Whew lovely wallpapers! 


“MODERN? THOSE 
DESIGNS OPENED 
MY EVES..." 

Imagine papers 
that look like 
painted porcelains, 
like silks and gros- 
grains, like interest- 
ing woods. Really 
hundreds of the best patterns! 





“SPECIALLY FOR 

SUNSET HOMES! '* 
Biggest news in wallpapers! Fuller’s 
offer not just smart modern and 
authentic traditional patterns— 
but designs particularly suited to 
Western homes. See them! 


“WHAT CHILD WOULDN'T GO 
WILDI* 


Patterns galore in 
“‘nursery’’ papers! 
Let the children 
choose their own. 
NY It’s fun, and good 

experience. And 
don’t miss seeing the clever ‘‘com- 
panion”’ papers that relate bed- 
room and closet. Breakfast nook 
papers, too. 





“BARGAINS IN BORDERS!” 
Beautiful borders—and a few cents 
buys ’em. A professional dec- 
orator’s touch—for painted or 
papered walls. 


“EVER HEAR OF SANITAS?” 
The sensational wall-covering 
that’s really scrubbable! Because 
it is fabric, with 4 coats of paint 
baked on. Fuller’s Sanitas is ideal 
for kitchen, bathroom, sunroom. 














THIS FREE BOOK- 
LET TELLS HOW... 
Get your copy of 
‘‘Repaper Your 
Rooms /Yourself’”’ 
from your Fuller 
Paint Dealer. Have 
a beautifully wallpapered 
home—easily! 


TOOLS ARE NO PROBLEM 


Probably your 
neighborhood 
Fuller Paint 
Dealer has all 
the wallpapering 
tools you’ll need. 
Drop in and talk 
it over with him! 





USE RED STAVE PASTE! 
Sticks any paper 
on to stay. If 
you want a trou- 
ble-free paste, 
Red Stave Wheat 
Paste is it! In- 
expensive, too. 





DECORATOR-IDEAS 
FOR YOU... 
V Four walls needn’t be alike. 
Try three plain, one patterned. 
V Put a “panel’’ of a different 
pattern behind the bed. 


V “Set off’? the alcove with a 
contrasting paper. 
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For a thousand and one thrifty notions 
SEE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


FULLER PAINT 
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Initane withe Coast Stile. 


AND THIS LOVELY RUG IS AS PRACTICAL AS ITS PRICE $16?) 


bes a Deltox—and in its charm 
it has captured something from gay Coast 
landscapes. Yet it’s as sensible as it is good- 
looking. So easy to clean—the unique flat 
weave has no nap to catch and hold dust. 
Sturdy too—woven of tough Kraft fibre, 
your Deltox Rug will stand up under long, 
hard wear. And it’s reversible...two usable 
sides for double duty. w yx Ask your dealer 
to show you Deltox, and be patient if he 
can’t supply you promptly. More women 


: 


* 


than ever before are wanting Deltox Rugs 
these days... more women than we can ever 
hope to make rugs for in wartime. But 
remember, they are values worth looking 
for, and waiting for! 


*Prices differ slightly according to locality. 
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FLAT TO FIT THE 
HAND...SQUARE 
TO FIT THE 
CUPBOARD 


MANY SCOURING POWDERS 
LOOSEN DIRT... éag¢ LEAVE 
PAN SCRATCHED and GREASY 
MANY SOAPS DISSOLVE GREASE 


--- but DO NOT LOOSEN SCORCH 
AND DIRT 


SCOTCH CLEANSER'S 


Scouring Sude 
LOOSEN DIRT, 


DISSOLVE GREASE 
AND BRIGHTEN 





THE DIFFERENT 

CLEANSER contains soap 

IN THE DIFFERENT 
PACKAGE 




































JUVENILE IDEAS 


Readers’ Good Ideas On 
Ways With Children 


A... IDEA that can save a busy mother 
a few steps or a few minutes is espe- 
cially worth considering in these days of 
stepped-up actvities. 


TAKING MEDICINE 
Sick children will often take medicine 
more readily from a tiny colored glass or 
from a plastic colored measuring spoon. 
If the color is changed with each dose, 
it helps, too —J. B. H., San Francisco. 


WAXING TOYS 
Wax the baby’s toys to keep them clean. 
Giving them the damp-cloth treatment 
occasionally will make the toys look like 
new. —A. F. A., Candelaria, Nev. 
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DOORS 
To keep our two-year old from opening 
the front door and chilling the house, or 
going outside unattended, we nailed a 
piece of weather stripping on the door 
jamb. This makes the door stick just 
enough so that an adult can open it 
easily, but the baby cannot budge it.— 


F. R., Auburn, Calif. 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 

To heat baby food, simply pop the can 
in hot water for a few minutes. You 
save dishwashing, and the food is kept 
more sterile. 

A demi-tasse spoon is just the right size 
when starting to feed cereals and 
strained foods to the tiny baby. 


MORE MILK 
A child can often be persuaded to drink 
more milk if he is given a small pitcher 
along with his small glass and allowed 
to pour his own milk.—E. L. P., Palo 


Alto, Calif. 


MINIATURE CLOSET 

To solve the problem of where to put 
my tiny daughter’s dresses in a bedroom 
too small for another closet, I used a 
dressing table. One side had drawers, 
and the other shelves. We removed the 
shelves, and there is ample space for 
hangers and the tiny dresses. A dressing 
table skirt keeps them out of sight, and 
protects them from dust—D. H., Ray- 
mond, Wash. 


WASHING OVERALLS 
When washing overalls, after the last 
rinsing, fold the legs together as you 
would for pressing trousers, and run 
them through the wringer, bottoms first. 
Then hang them on the line in this way, 




















using three clothes-pins to hold in place. 
The result will be nicely pressed and 


creased overalls which need no ironing.. 


—R. C. P., Santa Paula, Calif. 


SOAP BUBBLES 
If your children like to blow soap 
bubbles, try adding fruit coloring to the 
suds for new excitement. Beet juice 
makes lovely bubbles.—M. L. H., White 
Rock, B. C. 
HABITS 

To teach children to know and use their 
own things, let each child choose a color. 
Use that color in the handle of his tooth 
brush, the border in his towel and wash 
cloth; mark his hose and handkerchiefs 
with a thread of his color. The color can 
also be carried out in pajamas, ete.— 


V.A.F., Oakland, Calif. 


NURSERY TRICKS 

Many ungainly pieces of furniture, old 
kitchen chairs and out-of-date tables, 
acquire good proportions and new inter- 
est if the legs are cut off to nursery size. 
Paint them with lead-free paint, and 
add decalcomanias or a free-hand row 
of doodle bunnies. 


THANK-YOU NOTE 
When sending thank-you notes for pres- 
ents to our new baby, I enclosed a small 
snapshot of the baby. It made quite a 
hit among our friends.—L. O. S.. Santa 
Ana, Calif. 
GIFTS 

Large squares of terry cloth, bought by 
the yard, make soft, roomy baby towels. 
You can blanket stitch the edge in a 
contrasting color, applique an impudent 
duck in the corner. Light-colored seer- 
sucker spreads for a baby’s crib, with 
appliques of perhaps a teddy bear fam- 
ily, or with the baby’s name and plain 
bands of bias tape, are a boon to busy 
mothers for they’re quicker to wash 
than chenille. A large sheet of white oil- 
cloth, with tapes firmly sewn at all cor- 
ners for tying to the crib substitutes 
nicely for rubber. 


« 
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LOST AND FOUND DRAWER 
A “lost and found” drawer has been 
most helpful to my small son and me. In 
it we put the spool top to his top, or the 
top, or the missing puzzle piece, etc., 
which are found when the rest cannot be 
located. Then whenever something is 
missing from a toy, we usually find it in 


the drawer.—O. T.H., San Diego, Calif. 


COD LIVER OIL 
Children find cod liver oil or mineral oil 
much less disagreeable to take if the oil 
is ice-cold from having been kept in the 
refrigerator —A. C., Denver, Colo. 





Future headquarters for 





a fighting man 


e While Lieut. Herb Smith is helping to cook up a big surprise for the Nazis, 
his mother back home is fixing up a very pleasant little surprise for him. 


e You see, Herb has always had designs on that attic room at home. 
Wanted it fixed up his way. But, somehow, never got around to doing it. 


© Before he returns, his mother — with the help of Western Pines*— plans 
to transform that drab little attic into a room of warmth and friendliness. 
It will be an ideal spot for Herb to read and write and rest — and generally 
enjoy the freedom he is fighting for. See how other mothers have improved 
their homes. Send for “Western Pine Camera Views.” Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 170-K, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 





THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 

















If You Need 


Information About 


WESTERN 
SCHOOLS 


More and more parents, busy with ex- 
tracurricular war activities, are look- 
ing to the private school to fill the re- 
quirements of their child’s education 
and environment. And a greatly aug- 
mented population in the West means 
that these schools will be filled to ca- 
pacity well in advance of the fall term. 
If you are planning to send your child 
to a private school, plans should be 
made now. 

To help you find the right private 
school for your child, Sunset will again 
conduct a School Information Service. 
In requesting information please give 
age of each child; preference as to 
boy’s, girl’s, or coeducational school; 
general location; and preferences as to 
type of school—military, progressive, 
ranch, or a school with a religious af- 
filiation. 

Address your inquiry to School In- 
formation Service, Sunset Magazine, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11, 


Calif. 





WANTED: CHRISTMAS IDEAS 


Now is the time for all good Western- 
ers to come to the aid of the Claus 
family! (Santa’s on a wartime sched- 
ule, too.) 

We'd like ideas for homemade orna- 
ments, greeting cards, stocking fillers, 
gifts, wrappings, table favors, foods to 
eat yourself or to give away. 

Make your ideas simple and easy to 
do. Use only easy-to-get materials. 
Give us complete directions. 
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PLAN YOUR 
POSTWAR 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE NOW 


Send 25c (to cover handling costs) for 
8%4"x11" book of fireplace designs and 
plans; 31 pictures of beautiful interiors; 
plans and elevations and other sugges- 
tions to help you design your Superior 
Fireplace which will uniformly circulate 
heat and eliminate smoke. 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 
1046 S. Olive St., Los Angeles (15), California 
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That takes too much time! 


Don’t make toilet sanitation a chore. 
Why use a cleansing powder plus a 
disinfectant? Sani-Flush—made es- 
pecially to do the whole job—cleans 
away the film, stains, and incrustations 
where toilet germs may lurk. Removes 
a cause of toilet odors. It’s quick. It’s 


easy. It’s thorough. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with or- 
dinary cleansers. It works chemically. 
When used according to directions 
on the can, Sani-Flush cannot in- 
jure septic tanks* or their action 
and is safe in toilet connections. 
Use it at least twice a week. Sold 


everywhere in two handy sizes. 


WK Ry CLEANS TOILET 
BOWLS WITHOUT 


ae 
* Guaranteed b 





*FREE for Septic Tank Owners 


Septic tank owners don’t have to scrub 
toilets, either! Tests by eminent research 
authorities show how easy and safe Sani- 
Flush is for toilet sanitation with septic 
For free copy of their scientific 
ygienic Products Co., 


tanks. 
report, write: The 
Dept. 21, Canton, Ohio. 











Although September is one of the 
most important months in the com- 
mercial growing of vegetables, many 
Victory gardeners are inclined to go 
easy with their planting schedule be- 
cause Western conditions are new to 
them. 

There is one way to gain confidence 
and help in growing fall and winter 
vegetables Equip yourself with a 
practical Western guide. Send $1 to 
Sunset Book Dept., 576 Sacramento 
St.. San Francisco 11, for Sunset’s 
Vegetable Garden Book. 
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JAMES LAWRENCE PHOTOS 





There is some color every month in the sun-deck roof garden of the James McKay’s 


ROOF GARDEN 


|’ 

dvery so often a box or pot gardener 
comes along with a display of flowers or 
vegetables which should be held up 
before every gardener who complains 
about the legginess, lack of bloom, or 
other weak points of his potted plants. 
The formula for success with pot and 
box gardens is simple: start with good 
drainage and proper soil mixtures; 
water regularly and inspect daily; go 
over plants thoroughly once a week, re- 
moving faded blooms, inspecting for 
pests, and applying plant food. 

These principles are the basis for the 
unusual success of the James McKay’s 





| 


San Francisco roof garden, which con- 
sists of 30 redwood boxes (measuring 3 
feet long, 1 foot wide and I foot deep) , 


and 125 pots of various sizes. 


Year-around succession of bloom is pro 
vided by plants raised from seed or cut- 
tings in a miniature greenhouse. Double 
petunias are started from cuttings in fall 
and planted out in February; fall- 
planted pansies bloom from February 
until the next batch is ready to plant: 
white winter stocks follow calendulas: 
ice-plant (mesembryanthemum), ivy, 
Australian pea vine, and a Paul’s Scar 
let rose climb on the fence and trellises 





Campanulas, alyssum, petunias, sea-pinks, pansies, pelargoniums enliven this corner 
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PORTABLES 


For Easy Outdoor Eating 


7... Lewis Wright of Livermore, Cali- 
fornia comes this idea for a simple bar- 
becue that can be easily dismantled, 
moved, and reassembled. “The base is 
entirely of wood; the top is covered with 
an inch of pea gravel (a flange around 
the table top keeps the gravel in place) 
and hollow tiles are laid on toep—end to 
end so that air spaces between them 
keep the heat of the fire from the 
wooden base. The firebox is built of 
brick laid flat on the hollow tiles, the top 
of the tiles forming the bottom of the 
firebox. The diagram illustrates our 
simple crank device for raising and low- 
ering the grill by means of 44-inch pipe 
built under and through the wooden 








IN HOLES IN BASE 








base. One of the principle features and 
advantages of this grill is that it is so 
constructed that it brings the cooking 
plate up to such a convenient height 
that all stooping and bending over the 
cooking is done away with.” 

“Last summer we wished for a handy 
portable arrangement in our small gar- 
den on which we could broil chops and 
steaks, toast bread, wienies, marshmal- 
lows, etc.,” writes Maud C. Cotton of 
Santa Barbara. “A child’s red wagon, 


4 DIRT FIRE BED SHEET METAL 





20 inches long, was our inspiration. 
Waste pieces of tin make the sides. A 
coarse wire mesh, easily removed, fits 
over the top. A thick layer of earth in 
the wagon bed makes a safe foundation 
for the charcoal fire.” 
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Toilet 


Ounce for ounce the big 
1000-sheet roll of Comfort 
Tissue costs you little or 
nothing more than ordinary 
toilet tissue. 

It's America’s top - value 
and top-quality in white 
toilet tissue! 

BUY THE 4-ROLL FAMILY-PAK 


To save shipping space, each roll 
compressed by government order 





Get the HEAVYWEIGHT of 





Tissue Value! 
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For greater 





Feed Vegetables 


VIGORO 


VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER 


This complete plant food can do 


wonders for your fall vegetables! 
Feed them now! 

Victory Gardeners everywhere are singing 
the praises of VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER. This complete plant food, 
made by Swift, is balanced to supply all 
the food elements vegetables need from 
the soil. It has brought gardening success 
to millions . . . helped to solve America’s 
wartime food and nutrition problems. 

VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER 
is safe, sanitary, odorless, easy to apply 
and economical. In bags of 100, 50 and 
25 lbs.; boxes of 10 and 5 lbs. 

Good news for you who enjoy beautiful 
lawns and flowers! A limited amount of 
VIGORO is available for lawns, flowers, 
shrubs and trees. Ask your dealer. 

Made in California and Oregon, 
especially for west coast soils. 


— 
y FERTILIZER 























JAMES A. LAWRENCE PHOTOS 


Pig, 


Orchid house, pot display, and outdoor living room in the Kirk’s Palo Alto garden 


POTS ON DISPLAY 


= _ARE a good many reasons for 
vertical gardens even where space is not 
limited. Flower niches (or cabinets) are 
blessings to the experimenter, the 
hobbyist, and the decorator. With such 
a garden, there need be no worry about 
close relationships of color and texture 
as would be advisable in an outside gar- 
den. Quick changes are possible, and 
when a flowering plant is not available, 
the right color note can be added by a 
succulent, a colored rock, or a weathered 
piece of driftwood. Such is the method 
by which one side of the Palo Alto gar- 
den of Dr. and Mrs. Josiah H. Kirk is 
kept always interesting and colorful. 


- } 
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PLANT NICHES 
The variously-sized niches are con- 
structed of l-inch by 12-inch redwood. 
Cupboards at floor level provide out-of- 
sight space for pots and other equip- 
ment. A potting bench and soil bin 
stand at the right end of the niched wall. 
A lath roof, over which has been super- 
imposed a wire-glass covering, prevents 
glare and sunburn in summer, and in- 


jury from cold and dampness in winter. 


SEASONAL IN COLOR 
Tuberous begonias give most of the 
color in summer and early fall. Various 
types of fibrous begonias have an even 


” 
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Wide aisles and ample space above and below benches are essentials in orchid houses 
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longer period of usefulness. Apricot 
clivias and deep red hippeastrums are 
colorful in late spring and summer. 
Azaleas are the highlight of winter and 
early spring, with added color from pot- 
ted bulbs, especially from long-blooming 
cyclamen. Ferns, succulents, and ivies 
are year-long studies in green. 


ORCHID HOUSE 
Dr. Kirk’s pre-fabricated greenhouse is 
18 feet long and 10 feet wide, and com- 
fortably accommodates 200 orchid 
plants. It is divided into 2 sections, the 
larger being devoted to those requiring 
a higher temperature, and the smaller, 
cool section to hardier species. 
The bench on which the orchids stand is 
made of slats spaced an inch apart. A 
second bench, 8% inches below, is filled 
with baked shale, which is porous and 
moisture-retentive. A brick path set in 
sand also helps to maintain the humidity 
so necessary to orchids. 
Heat is provided by hot water and is 
thermostatically controlled. Twice as 
many pipes are used under the benches 
in the warm section as in the cool sec- 
tion of the greenhouse. 
A mixture of white lead and kerosene is 
used for the shading on the outside of 
the glass. Extra shade is provided in 
summer by lath coverings on the roof. 
Rains will, of course, wash off some of 
the shading in winter and admit more 
necessary light. 

ORCHID CULTURE 
Five to 10 minutes daily, and 2 to 3 
hours once a week are spent by Dr. Kirk 
in caring for his plants. Each day (usu- 
ally about mid-morning) the benches 
and floor of the house are watered 
down, and the roof ventilators opened. 
On hot days the lower ventilators (lo- 
cated on either side of the lower part of 
the greenhouse) are also opened. (No 
ventilators are opened on the windward 
side.) 
Weekly watering of the pots is usually 
sufficient, but in wet weather, once 
every 2 weeks is often enough. An im- 
portant part of the weekly schedule is 
the careful inspection of the plants for 
pests (especially scale), and a cleaning 
with a toothbrush dipped in a solution 
of rotenone or of rotenone and pyreth- 
rum. It is especially important to clean 
the front and back of the leaves, the 
pseudo-bulb, the rhizome, in the leaf 
axils, and under the sheath surrounding 
the new growth. 


VARIETIES 
Hardy species such as Cattleya Trianaei, 
C. gigas, C. Mossiae, phalaenopsis (But- 
terfly Orchid) , oncidium, and a few hy- 
brids of proven easy culture are recom- 
mended by Dr. Kirk for the amateur 
orchid-grower. 
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The garden and terrace of the home of Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Elfen, Jr., Trestle Glenn Road, Oakland 


your Own inexpensive 


GARDEN TERRACE 


with Keeftele patio tile 


e Whether you do it yourself, or whether you have it laid for 
you, a Kraftile patio tile terrace requires but three quick, easy 
steps. Step one—Level and pack the ground. Step two—Cover 
the ground with a thin layer of sand for a level, secure base. 
Step three—Lay your 12x12” patio Kraftiles one inch apart. For 
a rustic effect, fill the intervening spaces with soil to plant grass 
or lay moss. For a professional finish, set with mortar, as shown 
in the photograph above. 

You can add style and color to the tiniest garden with Kraf- 
tiles—and do it jiffy quick! All you need is a flat surface on 
which to lay your tiles. Kraftiles do not fade; they are high- 
fired, dense and exceptionally 
durable. You'll be proud of 
the everlasting charm they 
will give your property. 





Write Kraftile, Niles, California, for your FREE copy of the “Book of Ideas for Amateur Builders 
Over twenty simple, but beautiful ways to improve your home grounds with Kraftile patio tile. 
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&# following is briefed from reports of 
Victory gardeners throughout the West 
who have worked closely with Sunset in 
testing vegetable growing procedures 
and recording results. The gardeners re- 
porting are successful amateurs with 
good experience in growing vegetables 
but with sufficient curiosity to try new 
methods, new varieties, and new tech- 
niques. 


FOOD CONTROL 


Do take pains to give your plants a 
healthy, vigorous start. The extra 
trouble you take in planting and trans- 
planting will pay out in many ways. 
Fast growth, freedom from disease, and 
the ability to grow through pest attacks 
depend upon the plant’s start in life. 


Every gardener reporting recommends 
using a quick-acting fertilizer at the 
time of planting and transplanting. 
(Methods and timing of fertilizer appli- 
cation were reviewed in the August Sun- 
set, pages 42 and 43.) 


Even when the garden soil contains a 
supply of plant food adequate to main- 
tain normal plant growth, the extra ini- 
tial supply of food—placed where the 
young plant can use it—gives the im- 
mediate speed-up in root development 
that results in healthy, rapid growth. 

At no time in the year is fast growth 
more important than in September 
planting. Early spring plantings can loaf 
through the first cold weeks and then 
jump into production in the summer 
heat. If September plantings lag, they 
may be inadequately prepared to con- 
tinue growing in the cooler weather that 
follows. 

The vegetables you will plant this 
month enjoy rich food. Lettuce, celery, 
Swiss chard, spinach, carrots, beets, 











S any DOVES 


Points In the Mananagement of 
Fall and Winter Victory Gardens 





broccoli, cabbage, turnips, and ruta- 
baga all can stand forced feeding. 


WATER GENEROUSLY 


Rapid ‘growth occurs when moisture, 
food, air, temperature, and texture of 
the soil are in accord with the ideal 
requirements of the plant. You can 
control all of these factors, except tem- 
perature. In September remember that 
the amount of water also controls the 
amount of food a plant receives. No 
plant can enjoy rapid growth if its root 
system is restricted. Light watering, no 
matter how frequent, is liable to restrict 
root systems to a shallow upper layer of 
the soil. 


Be sure and soak thoroughly all seed 
beds before planting. If you are trans- 
planting lettuce, cabbage, broccoli, or 
cauliflower, it is wise to dig holes in ad- 
vance and fill them several times with 
water. 

Keep the soil around September seed- 


lings moist.When temperatures are high, 
a plant uses water at a fast rate. 





EXTRA PRECAUTIONS 


Germination of seed can be very rapid 
in September. Most trouble comes from 
drying out of seed beds or crusting over 
from overhead watering. 

Every gardener who has used burlap to 


cover seeds until they germinate reports 
success. A warm, moist soil kept warm 








and moist with burlap or similar mate- 
rial will germinate carrot seeds in 7 
days, lettuce and beets in 5 days. 


Shade in September is sometimes very 
desirable. Lath frames, made in small, 
easily-portable and easily-stored sec- 
tions, are most useful. Placed in tent 
fashion over a row of transplanted let- 
tuce, they reduce the shock of trans- 
planting and prevent the lettuce from 
bolting. Placed over seed beds, they re- 
duce evaporation and drying out. 


The use of board walks in the garden 
(even if no more than a few 1-by-12- 
inch boards dropped here and there 
where traffic is heavy) allows the gar- 
dener to move about, regardless of the 
condition of the soil, without packing it. 


FUTURE WEATHER 


One common characteristic of the suc- 
cessful gardener is the habit of looking 
ahead and visualizing the conditions 
which must be met as the vegetables 
mature. Since much of your September 
plantings will mature in the rainy 
months, provision should be made for 
drainage when you pliant. Even though 
you prefer not to plant on raised beds 
in the heat of September, the rows 
planted should be arranged so that 
ditches can be quickly constructed be- 
tween them. Remember that a water- 
logged soil is a cold soil. Give the winter 
sun every chance to keep your soil at 
growing temperatures by providing 
good drainage. 





COMMON SENSE 


Gardening rules can never be fixed. The 
gardener must learn by observation to 
appraise the needs of a plant. For ex- 
ample, the ordinary rules for the appli- 
cation of quick-acting fertilizers such 
as the standard Victory Garden Fertil- 
izer are these: When applying in dry 
form, place in trenches along the seed 
row, 2 inches from the row, and deeper 
than the seed depth. Make a second ap- 
plication in the same manner after the 
seedlings are well established (about 3 
or 4 inches high). Water thoroughly 
after applying fertilizer. When applying 
in solution (you can buy liquid fertilizer 
at most garden stores) , the general rule 
is to make the first application as soon 
as the true leaves have formed, and re- 
peat 2 or 3 weeks later. 

Such rules are not to be followed blindly. 


If your soil has been made rich by addi- 
tions of manure, and growth from the 
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first application is vigorous and rapid, a 
second application should not be made. 


As the gardener gains experience, he 
learns to recognize the signs of optimum 
growth, excessive stimulation, and de- 
ficiency in food supply. He controls the 
application of fertilizers according to the 
appearance of the plant. (If plants are 
lagging, a fertilizer in liquid form will 
give quicker stimulation than if applied 
dry and watered in.) 


The most fun and the best results come 
to gardeners who are continually teach- 
ing themselves by testing. When an ap- 
plication of fertilizer is made, a foot or 
two of row is omitted from the feeding, 
so that a comparison can be made be- 
tween the fed and unfed plants. 





PLANNING FOR WINTER 


Throughout the spring and early sum- 
mer months, Victory gardeners were re- 
peatedly told to “plant often and not 
too much at one time.” The picture 
changes in fall, when long-range plan- 
ning is necessary if the cold weather gap 
between autumn and spring is to be 
spanned. 


Your September sowings of carrots, 
beets, turnips, and other root crops 
should be large enough to carry you 
through the “lean” growing months— 
those in which temperatures fall below 
50°. A glance at the temperature charts 
for your sections will quickly tell you 
which of the months that lie ahead are 
good planting months, and which are 
not. Plan your September sowings on 
the basis of the number of months in 
which planting will be impossible. 





TIPS 


In the following columns Sunset garden- 
ers from here and there report their 
discoveries in garden management. If 
you have uncommon success with a cer- 
tain vegetable variety or some technique 
in planting or training, let us know 
about it. Sunset pays $1 for each tip 
printed. 


STAKES FOR PEAS 


Last fall, realizing that stakes might be 
hard to buy for our pole peas and other 
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trailing plants, we saved the prunings 
from trees and larger shrubs. When 
trimmed of smaller twigs, straight limbs 
and branches made good stakes for 
beans and tomatoes. Smaller, lighter, 
twiggier branches were ideal for tele- 
phone peas and flowering sweet peas. 
We plan to save all such prunings this 
year, too.—F. C., Fresno, Calif. 


TILE DRAINS 


After our house was built, some concrete 
tiles 4 inches in diameter and 1 foot long 
were left over from the septic tank 
drain. Our soil being very heavy, we 
decided to use them in making our vege- 
table beds, even though it meant going 
to a good deal of trouble. We dug a 
ditch about 214 feet deep down the mid- 
dle of each 4-foot bed, gradually slop- 
ing the ditch to a rock-filled “sump” 
(deep hole) about 20 feet away. Above 
and below the tile, which was laid end- 
to-end with pieces of tar paper over the 
point where the tiles met, we put a 2- 
inch layer of coarse gravel. The results 
which we got from our plantings in these 
drained beds proved to us that it is 
worth taking extra precautions when 
working in heavy soil. We had almost 
no losses, and our vegetables came in at 
least 2 or 3 weeks earlier than our neigh- 


bors’ crops.—C. H. C., Visalia, Calif. 


4 — 


HOSE STAND 


With metal sprinklers difficult to buy 
and some old Boston type of sprinkler 
on hand, my husband made some simple 
stands, each of which required but 3 
pieces of 1- by 4-inch lumber and a few 
nails. The final shape of the stand is an 
unequal triangle, with the vertical piece 
about 12 inches long, the horizontal 15 
inches, with a shorter piece nailed in a 
diagonal position between the two pieces 
to give them support. The hose nozzle 
rests in the notch.—P. F., Salem, Ore. 


COMPOST BARREL 


A Victory garden calls for a compost 
pile, yet demands all the space that 
could be used for this purpose. We 
solved this problem with a bottomless 
barrel set behind an accommodating 
bush, with stepping stones to lead the 
way. Grass clippings, potato peelings, 
egg shells, and other refuse are thrown 








in; wood ashes and dirt go on top. It is 
watered whenever we have a hose going 
in its vicinity. After the compost is 
ready, the barrel is tipped, and the con- 
tents raked out to use in the garden. An 
energetic gardener could tip out the con- 
tents once in a while and mix them up 
to hasten the readying process.—J. W. 
R., Portland. 


1. MAKE FURROW 
2. PLANT SEED 
3. COVER WITH SAND 


6. 









PREVENTING DAMPING-OFF 


Up to a year ago, I lost many of my seed- 
lings through damping off. Last year 
I started planting my seeds in flats by 
first making a furrow with the edge of a 
14-inch slat, pressing it down to the re- 
quired depth of the seed Being planted, 
dropping the seeds in the furrow and 
then filling the furrow with clean river 
sand, up to the level of the other earth 
in the flat. Since using this method I 
have not lost any planting due to damp- 
ing off or any other reason. The clean 
sand above the seed provides perfect 
drainage and a clean, moist medium for 
the young seed leaves to poke their ten- 
der heads through, and prevents caking 
above the seeds. Also when transplant- 
ing the seedlings, the sand, being friable, 
permits easy separation of the tiny 
plants without injury. I also adopted 
this idea when planting seeds in furrows 
outdoors, filling the furrows above the 
seeds with clean sand, and results were 
almost 100 per cent successful. In a re- 
cent planting, the seed leaves of broc- 
coli and Chinese cabbage began breaking 
through the sand only 3 days after 
planting, and the germination and sub- 
sequent growth of the plants was so uni- 
form as to make this method appear 
almost foolproof —H. W. T., Alameda, 
Calif. 


LEAFY CHICKEN FERTILIZER 


We followed directions given in the Uni- 
versity of California bulletin in making 
our chicken house. Then we dug a pit 
2 feet deep under the wire bottom to 
catch the droppings. All the leaves raked 
up in our yard, and other garden refuse 
went into this pit. Every 2 weeks we 
turned the mixture over with a fork and 
sprinkled a layer of lime and soil over 
the surface. When the pit is full, we 
remove the leafy fertilizer and dig it 
into beds which we are preparing for fu- 
ture crops. It also makes a fine top 
dressing for shrubs, berries, and fruit 
trees.—H. A. J., Eureka, Calif. 
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Hot, perspiring feet speed 
the growth of Athlete's Foot fungi! 


Naturally your feet perspire more in hot 
summer weather—especially with war- 
time’s extra walking! And it is this per- 
spiration which irritates the skin, often 
cracking it wide open. Then the ever- 
present fungi which cause Athlete’s Foot 
get in, through those raw open cracks and 
attack the flesh itself. Skin flakes off in 
dull, whitish patches. Toes get red, itch 
like fury—you’ve got Athlete’s Foot! 
v 





Examine the skin | 
between your toes 
tonight! At the ' 
first sign of raw, 
open cracks, . 
drench the toes 
with Absorbine Jr. 
Use full strength 
and repeat night 
and morning. 


1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 
2. it dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 
3. It dries the skin between the toes. 
4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissves. 
5. lt eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Athlete’s Foot is serious—can cost you 
days of work! Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. For 
free sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 
290G Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition,to using 
Absorbine Jr. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETES FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT! 











PHOTO TAKEN AT ELLIS BULB GARDENS, CANBY. OREGON 



















Lily bulbs planted in fall in deep, rich soil yield fine spring and summer blooms 


LILIES 


= suggest beauty, dignity, and rar- 
ity. But to the average gardener they 
also suggest difficult culture, and this 
has prevented lilies from gaining the al- 
most unrestricted use in gardens en- 
joyed by such bulbs as daffodils and 
gladioli. 

There are comparatively few sections of 
the West where growing conditions for 
lilies are ideal. Sections of Oregon and 
Washington have the deep, loamy, leafy, 
slightly acid soil, and the atmospheric 
moisture which lilies demand and in 
which they revel. 

The gardener determined to grow lilies 
at any cost will probably find a way to 
overcome almost any adverse condition. 
But, in general, it’s a good idea to see 
that at least one of the main require- 
ments mentioned above is naturally sup- 
plied. In desert and hot interior valleys, 
for instance, gardeners will be wise to 
forego growing lilies. 

A glance at a lily bulb and some knowl- 
edge of its growth will tell you much 
about its cultural preferences. Most lily 
bulbs are composed of soft, loosely-ar- 
ranged scales that form perfect pockets 
in which moisture can settle. Because 
of this they rot quickly in heavy, airless, 
water-logged soil. Most of them are 





stem-rooting, which necessitates deep 
planting—at least 8 to 12 inches below 
the surface. Those which do not have 
stem roots are planted about twice the 
depth of the bulb. 

The majority of lilies are best planted 
between August and October. A few can 
be planted in November and December, 
but the soil should be prepared earlier 
and covered with straw or manure to 
keep it from becoming rain-soaked. The 
bulbs can then be planted as soon as 
they are purchased before deterioration 
and drying out takes place. 

Many lilies ask for planting in natural 
informal settings in the light shade of 
high-branching, deciduous trees, or on 
the outside fringe of the shade cast by 
evergreen trees. Lilium Brownii (white 
and purple), L. Henryii, L. Hansoni 
(both orange and easy to grow), and L. 
tigrinum (Tiger Lily) are of this char- 
acter and seem naturally disposed to 
grow among tall ferns or wild azaleas. 
On the other hand, there are a few 
which add a special touch to the mixed 
flower border. Pure white Madonna lilies 
(L. candidum), the pink-flushed Regal 
Lily (L. regale), and the green-tinged L. 
philippinense combine well with such 
perennials as delphinium, phlox, thalic- 
trum, and astilbe. 
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TIPS 


EDGING A RAISED BED 
We made a neat and effective bulwark 
for our raised vegetable beds by cutting 
straight sections of small eucalyptus 
branches (from trees on the outskirts 
of our property) into 15-inch lengths. 





They were pointed at one end and 
driven into the ground at least 9 inches, 
leaving 6 inches above the ground. After 
the soil was deeply forked, we added 
some creek loam and rotted manure, 
filling the beds to within 3 or 4 inches 
of the top. Our raised beds were at- 
tractive and very productive. We had 
no trouble with drainage, even during 
heavy rains, and the vegetables planted 
in these beds gave earlier crops than 
those planted on ground level. Some 
of our raised plots were edged with 
Rockhill strawberries, others with pars- 


ley.—S. B. K., Woodside, Calif. 





SHOWER SPRINKLER 


A discarded, old-style shower-bath head 
was revamped into a garden sprinkler in 
this way: The sprinkler head was sol- 
dered to a common hose nozzle, which 
was cut off short. It directs a wide, easy 
shower right down the middle of plant 
rows, and is excellent for individual 
watering of plants that like overhead 
moisture. Because the spray is so well 
directed, little water is wasted. It is 
especially good for watering newly- 
planted vegetables or flowers —F. M. 


H., Bellingham, Wash. 


FISH NET COOP 
We have used waterproofed fish net on 
the sides and tops of our chicken pen. 
It successfully takes the place of hard- 
to-get chicken wire. It has lasted on our 
small pen for many months.—D. C., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
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/ always 
had a horror 
of disinfectants... 


... but what a difference when 
I discovered Hexol. Now I 
keep Hexol handy in the bath- 
room. I use a little on my wash cloth every time I clean the room, because 
Hexol is a thoroughly dependable germicide, and also because I actually 
enjoy the delicate, pleasant odor it gives to the room. It’s a real pleasure 
to use Hexol, and to be reminded by its fragrance that a powerful anti- 
septic need not be an annoyance in the home. You know... sometimes 
guests judge a home by the freshness of its bathroom. That’s why I’m so 


terribly fussy about mine...why I was so happy when I discovered Hexol. 


a disinfectant 


actually 
pleasant to use 





Hexol dissolves grease and oil, and that is 
why just a few drops on my cloth leave the 
fixtures and tile so spotless and shiny. I also 
pour a little into the toilet bowl, and let it 
stand while I finish the room. It not only 
disinfects,* but actually keeps the porcelain 
white and clean. Hexol is economical, too! 
It comes in many sized bottles, and you can 
always get it at a nearby drugstore. 


*1% tablespoonsful of Hexol to a quart 
of water makes an effective disinfectant 





FREE 


Many pages in natural color, picturing and 
describing gorgeous Tulips, Daffodils, Ra- 
nunculus, Iris and all your favorites. Strange 
new varieties. Enjoy vivid, colorful, giant 
blooms in Winter and Spring. Many special 
offers. Special section devoted to Fall 
Vegetables. 

—USE FREE 


COUPON FOR 


Name 





TO SUNSET 
WHO MAIL COUPON 


COMPLETE FALL CATALOG — Bulbs, Flowers & Vegetables 


Address. 


—-GERMAINS 


SEED GROWERS SINCE 


READERS 









SPECIAL OFFER— 
California Giant 
Ranunculus—giant flowered, very double, 
beautiful selection colors, Crimson, Scarlet, 
Rose, Salmon, Orange, Golden Yellow, 
Pure White. 50 bulbs only 50c, postpaid. 





CATALOG OR TO ereeI—— 


GERMAIN ’S, 625 So. Hill Street, Dept. A, Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me ( FREE Complete Fall Catalog. 0 50 California Giant Ranunculus Bulbs, 50¢ postpaid. 
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winter harvest 





Central California vegetable gardeners should plant heavy in September for late fall and 
For details on what, how, and when to plant, send $1 for Sunset’s Vege- 
table Garden Book to Sunset Book Dept., 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 































PACIFIC GUANO CO. 


BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 














How le Garden for 
.--FOOD, 
.-FLOWERS! 


R wdings 194 FALL 


PLANTING GUIDE 














free! 


NEW ENLARGED 


“FALL PLANTING GUIDE” 


Tells how to get best results. Lists and 
pictures Fruits, Berries, Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs and Roses. 

Packed with IDEAS! For example, .. . 
how to plant Roeding’s Quality Bulbs now 
for spring color, because they ore easy to 
grow, do not demand time away from im- 
portant Victory Garden work. 

Write today for FREE copy—to NILES 
Main Office. (A postcard will do). 

Califonni 
NURSERY CO. 
79th YEAR George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 
Branches: Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park 


Art & Garden Center, Wainut Creek 
Secramento Modesto Fresno 















MEET SPRING 


Many Flowers Need Fall 
Growth for Spring Color 


a belief in spring’s miraculous power 
to suddenly instill life into all things is 
as old as the hills. It’s a beautiful and 
hope-inspiring thought, but it doesn’t 
quite tell the whole story. And indi- 
rectly, it is undoubtedly partly respon- 
sible for the habit—common among 
many gardeners—of waiting until 
spring to plant spring flowers, always 
with the expectation that, somehow, 
they will grow overnight into blooming 
plants. 

Nature has a different method. 
ripened seeds of flowers that bloomed 
in spring and summer fall into soil 
warmed by the September sun and are 
ready to germinate after being mois- 
tened by early fall rains. 


Sun- 


If you want a really satisfactory and 
full-blooming spring garden, plant now. 


SWEET PEAS 
Sweet peas have received an enormous 
amount of attention from hybridists 
and are constantly appearing in im- 
proved forms. There are three types of 
sweet peas—the Early Flowering Spen- 
cers, planted between August and Octo- 
ber; the Spring Flowering Spencers, 
which should be sown from October to 
April; and the Summer (or Late Flow- 
ering) Spencers, which are planted in 
spring and bloom satisfactorily only in 
fairly cool summer climates. 
Just now you should be sowing the 
Early Flowering or the Spring Flower- 
ing type. If you plant the Early Flow- 
ering Spencers now, you should be able 
to pick your first bouquet shortly after 
the turn of the year; the Spring Flower- 
ing Spencers will bloom in March and 
April. In the Pacific Northwest, both 
types will bloom slightly later, though 
fall-sown sweet peas will bloom 2 weeks 
earlier than those sown in spring. In 
the Northwest, fall-sown sweet peas 
should be covered with branches, or 
mulched with leaves and straw as an 
extra precaution against cold. They can 
also be started in pots or plant-bands 
and carried through the winter in 
frames. 
Long, sturdy stems and large, crisp- 
petaled flowers will be your reward if 
you cater to the special preferences of 
sweet peas for a deep, rich, “sweet,” 
well-drained soil. 
Select a sunny position; dig a trench 2 
feet deep, forking up the bottom; put 6 
inches of manure in the bottom of the 
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ORDER THESE NEW NOVELTIES 


Sent to you from fresh seed supplies now arriving 


PEAS-—Everbearing, Edible—Large peas of good 
quality. Long bearing. Pkt. 15¢ postpaid. 
TENDERGREEN ~A new variety of greens, small 
root, large dark green leaves with small rib. Can 
be eaten 25 days after planting. Produces 8-9 crops 
yearly. Pkt. 15¢ postpaid. 

PANSIES—Geneva Giants—A special selection of 
Swiss Giants. Large flowers of fine substance and 
exceptionally bright colors. Seed is grown from origi- 
nator’s stock in Switzerland. Pkt. 50c, Large Pkt. 
$1.00 postpaid. Also Oregon Giants, superb strain. 
Pkt. 50c and $1.00 postpaid. 

SWEET PEAS, Burpee’s Giant Early Spencer Type 
—Recommended for San Francisco Bay region. 9 gor- 
geous colors (value $1.40) Collection 85c. Mixed 
packet, 15c. All postpaid. 

SWEET PEAS, Vaughan’s Heat Resisting Summer 
Flowering Spencer. Ideal for planting in the San 
Joaquin or Sacramento valleys, San Jose region or 
wherever summers are consistently warm. Stems are 
longer, flowers earlier and blooms longer than other 
varieties. Pkt. 25¢ postpaid 

CELTUCE, Burpee’s—New double-purpose vege- 
table packet. A garden sensation. Pkt. 15¢ postpaid. 
RHUBARB-CHARD, Burpee’s—Another double 
— vegetable. Well worth trying. Pkt. 15 post- 


STRAWBERRY, RUNNERLESS, RED SOLE- 
MACHER-1this wonderful novelty has the largest 


berries in this strain. Flowers in eight weeks and 

produces quantities of fruit. Wash the berries, 

sprinkle with sugar several hours before using. The 

berries will almost float in juice. This brings out 

the delicious flavor. Pkt. 25¢ postpaid. 

Order today and ask for Free list of Herbs and 
Garden Novelties 


RAY’S SEED STORE 
Mission St. bet. 7th and 8th, San Francisco, 3, Calif. 
We Carry Vaughan’s Seeds—Famous for Quality 











sTrAWBERRY Rhubarb 


Most delicious and tastiest variety. The spring garden’s 

most appetizing dessert. A good garden investment— 

perennial and everbearing. Large clumps, 3 to 6 eyes 

per clump. Plant now—start eating in February. 
30c each, 4 for $1 


ARTICHOKES 


Green Globe everbearing type—starts producing in early 
spring; this is possible only with our 3-year old roots. 
Plant one plant for each member of the family. The 
Green Globe variety has an especially fine flavor and is 
the choice of home gardeners 

35¢ each, 3 for $1 


Please add 25¢ for packing and postage. 
THOMPSON & EHRENPFORT 


1175 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
(In the Crystal Palace Market—wholesale & retail) 

















From the Originator 
Strong plants of all series 


$2.00 per dozen 


Express charges collect 
Add 3% sales tax in Calif. 
Also Seed from 1943 Crop 

ASK FOR CATALOG 


CAPITOLA 


Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CALIFORNIA 











GRAPE HYACINTHS 


(MUSCARI — HEAVENLY BLUE) 
Delightful dwarf blue flowering bulb. Particularly suit- 
able for borders and small flower beds. They multiply 
greatly, increasing in — each year and may be 
a Paulie in the groun 

SIZE SELECTED BULBS—$1. 
FF TPREE BULB FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


Chuslensuni.. 





343 West Portal Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 








trench; replace the topsoil and work in 
some steamed bone meal (1 pound to 
10 square feet). Settle the trenched 
ground with water 2 or 3 days before 
sowing, then sow the seed 1 inch deep 
and 1 inch apart (plant a little shal- 
lower in heavy soil) . 


Before you consider the job finished, 
cover the rows with wire or muslin, or 
brush, and put out some snail bait, for 
birds and snails relish young sweet peas. 
When the seedlings are 3 inches high, 
thin them to 1 foot apart. Give them 
early support on wire or with twine. One 
novel method consists of hanging 
twiggy brush, tips down, over horizon- 
tally placed wire. The small twigs at 
the ends of the branches give perfect 
support to tiny tendrils. 

If yours is a roof-garden or a pocket 
handkerchief-sized plot, try growing 
sweet peas in tubs or boxes. 


STOCKS 

The road to success with winter stocks 
is marked with two watchwords: early 
planting and perfect drainage. These 
fragrant bedding and cut flowers want 
just about the same treatment you give 
your fall cabbiages. The soil can be rich, 
should be “sweet,” but above all must 
be so well-drained that winter moisture 
will not stand about their roots, for it 
is this condition that helps to bring 
about the dreaded “yellows.” 


In all but the coldest sections, where 
planting-out might wait until early 
spring, September-planted stock will get 
the warm start that it needs in order to 
complete its growth before the arrival 
of heavy rains and frosts. 

The Early Giant Imperial strain of 
stocks, which grow from 24 inches to 30 
inches tall, produce sturdy, branching 
plants with a high percentage of double 
flowers. If you pinch the plants when 
they are about 6 inches high, they will 
become bushier and full-flowered. 


SNAPDRAGONS 

Though snapdragons can be grown at 
almost any time of the year, the best 
results come from those started in late 
summer or early fall. When established 
before the weather becomes cold and 
damp, they form hardy, disease-resistant 
plants that start blooming early in 
spring and continue on until the 
weather warms up. Good drainage and 
a sunny position are the first two re- 
quirements. 

For a bedding snapdragon, the inter- 
mediate type, which grows 18 inches to 
24 inches tall, is most satisfactory. The 
maximum and super majestic types are 
effective in mixed borders, where their 
spiked flowers offer interesting contrast 
to other plant forms. 


What every dog owner 


should know... 






FRISKIES 229 


THE COMPLETE 
DOG FOOD 


COMES IN MEAL FORM TOO 


Dogs that prefer their food moist really 
go for Friskies Meal in a big way be- 
cause you add hot (not boiling) water 
before serving. And Friskies Meal gives 
pleasing variety to any dog’s diet when 
fed interchangeably with Friskies Cubes. 


Like Friskies Cubes, the Meal is a complete 
dog food. (The only difference is that 
one is compressed and the other is not.) 
It contains 19 essential ingredients— 
including meat and bone a soy- 
bean oil meal, specially prepared cereals 
and dried skimmed milk—that provide 
ample amounts of needed proteins, 
minerals, carbohydrates and vitamins 
for proper nutrition and good health! 


Although it is zot necessary to add any- 
thing but hot water to Friskies Meal, it 
may be mixed with soups, milk, gravies 
or table scraps for added variety and 
flavor. Your lus will Jove Friskies, too! 


FEED FRISKIES IN MEAL AND 
CUBE FORM FOR VARIETY! 








DOG FOOD] __--| zat Cecapted 


aml VETERINARY MEDICAL 
AMD ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
oss, ASSOCIATIONS 


























Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 


? 
? 
? 
? 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an * 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 9 
these teachings. Address: Scribe X. 1. R. ¢ 
? 

? 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


CALIFORNIA 


< 

? 

? 

? 

9 inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
? 

? 

? 

? 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} 
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LANT CHES, 


SALTS 


GROW PLANTS hy 
“kA SO UAOCK > 


TO GERMINATE SEEDS + TRANSPLANT 
WITH LESS WILT + FOR BETTER YIELD 
QUALITY .FLAVOR 


Use PLANT-CHEM Salts 


THE COMPLETELY BALANCED PLANT FOOD 
FERTILIZER PLUS PLANT HORMONES 
FOR SOIL OR HYDROPONIC CULTURE 


VICTORY " Phg. make 
GARDEN 


1 4 a $2 r Tele) 


At Hardwa * Garden Depts * Woolwcr 
or Sent Postpaid Upon Receipt of Price 
7 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 


1355 Market Street, San Francisco, 3, Calif 


no vour canoer of ANTS 


Through the proper control of ants, Mealy Bug and ant- 
tended Aphis are reduced as high as 70% the first year. 


USE 


ONE NRA 


A oreduct of JOHMION ANT CONTROL, Watent Crrek. Coltternte 
SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Dealers include: Berkeley: J. F. Hink & Son, Maxwell 
Hardware; Burlingame: B. F. Garloff; Carmel: Mel-o-Dee 
Nurseries; Fresno: Hobbs-Parsons, 919 Van Ness; Hol- 
lister: Hollister Paint Store; Lincoln & Roseville: Wyatt 
Hardware; Monterey: Smith Bros. Hardware; Oakland: 
Maxwell Hardware; Pittsburg: Regal Pharmacy: San 
Carlos: San Carles Drug; San Francisco: Chas. Brown & 
Sons, Tuggey’s West Portal Hdwe., Valley Nursery, 2147 
Market St.; Santa Cruz: Bosso Bros.; Santa Maria: Hol- 
ster & Bailey; Santa Paula: Jones & Dobbs, Inc.; Stock- 
ton: Black's; Walnut Creek: C. C. Farmers Assn.; all 
Turner Hardware Stores—and many others. 


Write for Free Circular on Ant Habits to— 


JOHNSON ANT CONTROL 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 















MAPCO PRODUCTS 
PROVEN PEST PROTECTION 
BORDELO—For effective control of Mildew, Leaf- 
spot, curley leaf, fungus diseases. Leaves no stain. 
WHALE OIL SOAP—Rids your garden of Aphis— 

a spreader for all sprays. 

CRYOTOX (Cryolite)—Dust or spray for all chew- 
ing insects. Safe on plants and flowers. 
FLU-SI-DUST (Sodium Fluosilicate) — Kills 
worms, beetles, grasshoppers, pests that feed on 


dry plants. 
MICHEL & PELTON CO. 
5743 Landregan St. Oakland, Cal. 






Kill Pests in 
Victory Gardens 
GARDEN CRYODUST 


Kills Chewing Insects 
- 


Kills Aphis 
Use the products that commercial growers use 
Handy 1-lb. Packages at leading Dealers 
NICO-DUST MANUFACTURING CO. 


Distributed by 
AGGELER & MUSSER SEED CO., Los Angeles 
On Sale At All Garden Supply Stores 








GUANITE 


“MAKES GARDENS GROW” 


One application adds both humus and nour- 
ishment to the soil! Consists of pulverized 
poultry manure for nitrogen, and powdered 
peat moss for improved root growth. Dry, 
odorless, weed-free. One 50-pound bag feeds 
500 sq. ft. At your local garden supply store, 


Distributed by 
H. V. CARTER CO., INC., 52 Beale St., San Francisco 
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Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
scratching, digging, rubbing and biting himself until his 
skin is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog 
can’t help himself. But you may. He may be clean and flea 
free and just suffering from an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as 
thousands of pleased dog owners are doing. At any Owl 
Drug Store or leading dealers everywhere, get a 25¢ pack- 
age of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once a 
week. Note the quick improvement. One owner writes: 
“My female setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful 
of hair on her body—all scratched and bitten off. I gave 
her the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was all 
haired out.”” Learn what they will do for your dog. Make 
a 25e test. Economy size box only $1. 

Important. Your dog goes barefoot. Between his calloused 
pads is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice, and snow get in to 
bruise and cut. Neglect may bring lameness and infection. 
Use Rex Hunters Dog Ointment for quick relief of wounds. 
50c at dealers or J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 545, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
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GARDEN CATALOG PARADE FOR 1943 


DAFFODILS-~—America’s most complete catalog on 

this popular bulb. 1943 edition colorfully illustrated, 

lists 235 varieties from 8¢ to $25.00 each, many rare 

and unusual; complete cultural directions. 
McLEAN BULB FARMS 

Route 1, Box 420 Elma, Washington 


LILIES—these are a favorite in all gardens. Julia 
E. Clark has one of the finest selections in the West. 
Her catalog lists an interesting group of special 
native Western Coast lilies which will make a lovely 
display in your garden. For this catalog write JULIA 
E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon. 


BULBS-—For autumn planting are described and 
illustrated in a most interesting fashion in a 24-page 
catalog by Conley’s Blossom Farm, Eugene, Oregon. 
Extensive collections of daffodils, tulips and iris 
bulbs are listed along with many smaller bulbs such 
as Muscari and Scillas. 


PEONIES—fFor Pacific Coast gardens are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in the catalog of Rosefield 
Peony Gardens. You will find a most complete selec- 
tion of American and imported varieties at reason- 
able prices. Send for a copy today to Rosefield Gar- 
dens, Tigard, Ore. Peonies not recommended for 
southern Califérnia. 


DAFFODILS—“Novelty Daffodils” is the title of 
the new catalog from Grant Mitsch. “Pearl Har- 
bor,”” a fine large white daffodil is being intro- 
duced along with other new ones. Write Grant E. 
Mitsch, Lebanon, Oregon, for this novel illustrated 
catalog just released. 


PANSIES and PRIMROSES-a very interesting 
catalog is distributed by The Clarkes of Clackamas, 
who are specialists and growers of newer prim- 
roses and finer pansies. Descriptions of many new 
varieties to delight flower lovers, together with all 
cultural directions are free. Write 

THE CLARKES, Clackamas, Oregon 


IR1IS—Western gardeners always welcome the month 
of September as ideal for iris plantings. A 20-page 
catalog, just out, shows 300 choice varieties, in- 
cluding popular new “Icy Blue,” “Pink Imperial,”’ 
“Halloween Night,” also valuable growing hints. 
Write National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


HYACINTHS—the now rare and precious source 
of color and fragrance, may be found in the new 
catalog of FLORAVISTA GARDENS, Rt. 3, Olympia, 
Wash. This firm takes a personal interest in filling 
orders to the complete satisfaction of its customers. 
Write at once for their catalog listing Crocus, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, daffodils, iris, etc. 


Finest IRIS 
Send for free catalog listing 200 selected 
iris. Moderate prices. Send to 
CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif. 
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DEATH 10 RATS 


Old Trapper gives swift results! 
Destroys rate only! They like it! 
q Stanley Industries, Seattle, Wash. 


OLD TRAPFIR 





RAT KRUNCHESDS 








SPECIAL $1 OFFERS ON CHOICE 


BULBS 


FREESIAS.. . 75 Purity—very fragrant.......... $1 
65 Rainbow Mixture (no white)....$1 
50 Tecolote Hybrids—very large... .$1 





IX!IAS 40 Beautiful mixed—large stems. ..$1 
DUTCH IRIS . 75 Blue Imperator Late........... $1 
50 White Excelsior. ... nee 

100 Yellow Queen.......... | 
RANUNCULUS. 75 double mixed Tecolote......... $1 
ANEMONES . . 75 single de Caen mixed........... $1 
50 double St. Brigid mixed........ $1 


ANY 6 OF ABOVE OFFERS $5 
Postpaid—add 3% sales tax 
Visit our complete garden store. Open Sundays. 


Schoorls Seed Store 


1433 Broadway Burlingame, Calif. 





Giant Flowers 


It’s amazing how much improvement 
scientists have made in some of the old- 
fashioned flowers. For 100 years garden- 
ers have enjoyed the sweetly fragrant, 
many flowered Freesias, and found how 
easy they were to grow in the garden 
and how quickly they multiply. 


The new Tecolote Giant Flowered Free- 
sias, born right here in California, retain 
all the old-time fragrance but come in 
bright new colors never dreamed of a 
few years ago, and are approximately 
twice the size of the old-fashioned fa- 
vorites. 


Special Tecolote Freesia Collection: 50 
bulbs, including pink, lavender-blue, 
yellow, red, orange, violet and white, 
for $2.50 postpaid in Calif., Ariz., and 
Nevada, plus 6c sales tax in Calif, Ask 
for Special Freesia Offer No. 108. 


* 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 


12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City 
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DUTCH IRIS | 


IMPERATOR 
(Vivid Deep Blue) 

D. HARING 
(Sparkling White) 
YELLOW QUEEN 
(Golden Yellow) 
Three brilliant varieties for 
lovers of Dutch Iris. Very 
hardy. easy to grow, and 
reaching 24 in. for excellent 
Cut Flowers. Order Early 

. for Fall Planting! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
$] .00 


135 BULBS for $3.00 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 





FREE! 


Write for NEW 

1943 Fall Gar- 4° SULBS 
den Book just 
off press! 








F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box IIIS-L -— Sacramento, Calif. 














FALL VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage (Late Dutch and Early Jersey), Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, Wong Bok. 
Any Selection of Above 


3 Doz. $1.00 Postpaid Complete 


FALL FLOWERING PLANTS 


Giant Pansy, Mixed Snapdragons, Calendula (Yel- 
low and Orange), Giant Stocks. Any Selection 


2 Doz. $1.00 Postpaid Complete 


SENT YOU IN NEW VITAMIN PACK 
INSURES FRESH DELIVERY 


FALL BULBS 








Giant Ranunculus, 7%-1” mixed......20 bulbs $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, medium mixed....30 bulbs 1.00 
Anemone, mixed 34-72” ..20 bulbs 1.00 
Anemone, mixed medium 30 bulbs 1.00 
Tulips, top. size, Wash. grown mixed 8 bulbs’ 1.00 
Freesia; mixed 5-34 ‘ 20 bulbs 1.00 
Baby Gladiolus, 2 Be tops 18 bulbs 1.00 
Dutch Iris, mixed large 20 bulbs 1.00 
King Alfred Daffodils, dn. No. 2..10 bulbs 1.00 





BULBS SENT POSTPAID TAX INCLUDED 
Please Order Bulbs Early 


DONNER NURSERY 
P. O. Box 2184, Sacramento 10, Calif. 














VINES 


HARDENBERGIA COMPTONIANA: A winter bloomer. 
Deep blue flowers. Will tolerate shade. In gal. cans $1.00 


SCARLET TRUMPET VINE: Showy blood-red trumpets 
and gray-green shiny foliage. In gal. cans..... $1.00 


BURMESE HONEYSUCKLE: A new, beautiful variety. 
Large orange color blossoms, very fragrant. In gal. 
GE écctacsctasncavetsnekhecticaresaaese $1.00 


FUCHSIAS 
Best varieties in bloom now. In gallon cans, priced as 
low as 60c. Hanging Fuchsias in pots start at $1.75. 


We Welcome Your Sunday Visit—Closed Wednesdays 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 





El Camino Real at S. P. Depot Millbrae, Calif 





sok Wood and Grape 
y E HYACINTHS 


cinths (Scilla ¢. have grace- 
fal bells on 15 inch stems; blue, pink, white. 
Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 


20 Bulbs '12° - 100 Bulbs '45° 


Grape Hyacinths (Mascari). 8 inch 
spikes; bright blue; last long time. 


Bo Baths E82 - 190 Balls “S28 












co 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 








Blue and Gold 


The best way to get the richest shades 
of blue and the most brilliant hues of 
golden yellow and bronze into your 
spring garden is to plant a bed of lovely 
modern Dutch Iris. 


Dutch Iris are as richly colored and ex- 
quisitely shaped as any orchids, and so 
easy to grow that all you have to do is 
put them in the ground to get a long- 
lasting, permanent bed, full of color 
every spring, with lots of long-stemmed 
flowers to cut. 


This collection of Dutch Iris will give 
you all kinds of spring color and cut 
flowers: 50 bulbs, including 10 dark 
blue, 10 light blue, 10 golden yel- 
low, 10 white, 10 yellow bronze, all for 
$2.60 postpaid in Calif., Ariz. and Ne- 
vada, plus 7c sales tax in Calif. Ask for 
DUTCH IRIS OFFER NO. 109. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 


12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City 














* exquisite VIOLETS 


SPECIAL—6 GIANT PURPLE VIO- 
LETS Postpaid in Calif. $2.00—or 
; one each of RED, double White and 
*! Blue Violets $1.00. All hardy and 
fragrant large plants. With catalog 
> of 35 varieties of violets and culture 
+ . . Other states 20c¢ extra. 


| PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 












HEMEROCALLIS—New Day Lilies 
All 4 sturdy plants $1.50 postpaid 
Margaret Perry—Rose red and orange lined with yellow. 
Mikado—Orange with bronze red markings. Gipsy—Bril- 

liant orange. Sir Michael Foster—aApricot yellow. 

Plant these fine perennials in your garden for years of 
satisfaction. Send for catalog of interesting California 
plants and roses illustrated in color. 

MARSH’S NURSERY, 150 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 4, Cal. 








(or Cornflowers) 


best Flowers next 
'o see fo cpomedt, we will send 
thie’ splendid mixture of real flag 
lors, a 15c-Packet of Seeds free, 
with Masitions. Easy to grow, r, 
Greatly i enopeves, Suits Conte oy 
flowers--red, white and blue-- 
freely borne = Jong stems. 2- 
23¢-ft. plants, 
grown on 
Barpes’ ‘8 Flora- 
lale Farms. Send: 
tamp for postage, 





. Atlee Bur 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. (07) Clinton, low: 





FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Your trees 
must wait 


Buy War Bonds You 


2 2 @ 
for Genuine DAVEY 


Tree Surgery “A.V: 


« DAVEY ~« 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE # FACILITIES = ECONOMY 




















PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE 
If you want Better PANSIES than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed....$1.00 '/ $ 6.00 


3 packets, 500 seeds, ea. mixed.$2.00 i 4 $12.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed............... $ .50 
This world famous strain produces 4-inch blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems. Cul- 
tural and Marketing Suggestions FREE. 

To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator, 








MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 606, Canby, Oregon 
























GIANT PANSIES 
Beautiful colors and markings 
Finest Swiss strain. .Pkt. 25¢ 

FREE Guide for Vegetable and Flower 

Gardens, new varieties and culture. 

Dept. S Zone 1 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 





PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


SEPTEMBER 1943 


RARE BULBS 
Over 225 var. are listed in our new Fall Catalog. The 
catalog tells you how to grow them. Free. Specials: 100 
No. 3 Anemones or Ranunculus, $1.25. ($10.00 per 1000). 
40 Colored Freesias, forcing size, $1. 00. Three items, 
$3.50 value for $3.25. Add 214% Sales Tax in Calif. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S, La Verne, Calif. 





TULIP BULBS-—Fancy mixture, strona blooming 
size $3.50 per 100; extras $4.50 per 100 POSTPAID. 
Write for price list on 75 named varieties including 
rock garden tulips, crocus, wood hyacinth. Direct 
from grower. R. C. Start, Box 181, Canby, Ore. 


OVER 200 VARIETIES OF 


FUCHSIAS 


Largest Gast ¢ of Hanging Fuchsias in the 
Bay Region eir beauty is breath-taking. 
See them NOW at our nursery. Open 
every day except Thursday. 


CAMELLIAS *ii3¢ 


(Sorry, due to labor shortage we cannot 
handle mail orders this year.) 


East Bay Nursery 


Gordon Courtright, Owner 
2332 San Pablo Ave. Berkeley 2, Calif. 











PRIZE RANUNCULUS 
50 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted 5¢ 
for their giant, extremely double flowers and rich 


* colors. 100 Bulbs, $1.25; Anemones, Colored Freesias, same 


price. Bob Anderson, 1415 Echo Park Av., Los Angeles (26) 


MAKE HANGING-A~PLEASURE 
MOORE 


PUSH-PINS 
PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


for pictures, mirrors, rege Fy ew earn At neigh- 
thood e stores. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN ‘C0., PHILA., PA. 
55 


















SUNSET $1.00 SPECIALS 
Quality Bulbs Direct from the Grower 


GIANT DARWIN AND 
COTTAGE TULIPS 


Bulbs that average 4 inches in circumference, the 
kind producing exhibition flowers. These are not the 
common “blooming size’’ but the kind that wins us 
thousands of new customers annually. Your choice 
of Red, Pink and Yellow or many kinds mixed. 


22 bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 


Huge bulbs, each producing 2 fine exhibition flow- 


ers of finest quality. 
10 fine big bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


Our colorfully illustrated catalog is the most com- 
plete in America on Daffodils, describing 235 va- 
rieties, many new, rare and unusual; also Bulb Iris, 
Tulips and many other bulbs for fall planting. 


FREE—6 Dutch Iris bulbs will be 
included for each $1.00 received 
from this ad. 


FINE DAFFODILS 
A hand selected mixture, selected for 
a long blooming period and wide 
range of types. Includes Giant Trum- 
pets, Bicolors, Short Cups in Yellows 
and Whites, Red Cups etc. Bulbs that 
will produce flowers you will be 
proud to have in your garden. 


22 bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


| eet “ht ee 2 a on en 
ROUTE 1, BOX 402 ELMA, WASHINGTON 
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FOR FALL 


Do as successful 
market growers do, 
plant GERMAIN'S 
new 1943 Vegeta- 
ble Seed this Fall. 
Only che finest 
seed is selected for 
GERMAIN'S pack- 
ets, then giveao 
rigid laboratory 
tests for purity 
and germination. 
25,000 such tests 
were made last year. 

AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 

FREE — Planting Guide for Fall 


(GERMAINS 


CM; SEEDS Germinate 



































GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR ‘ROUND WITHA 


* MERNER-BUILT ~ 









$ — ~~ 

32.50 — woos 8 FLATS 
temic! It’s the quick, easy way to 
grow Vegetables and Flowers from seeds. 
Ideal protection from birds and insects. Size 
4'6"x5'3'’. Complete with glass. Quickly as- 
sembled. Easily moved. FREE FOLDER. Larger 
greenhouses also available. 










Selby ertical $ ¥ 00 

Grill Plans 
At last! An easy to build ‘'Vertical’’ Barbecue 
49 detailed construction drawings show you 
how simple it is to build this 8 unit structure 
in your spare time. Use any combination of 
exterior masonry walls. SEND TODAY for com- 
plete plans—postpaid $1.00. 


ALLEN SELBY ASSOCIATES 
1836 Chase Avenue, Chicago (26) Ill. 











































“ MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS 
Et Camo Reat & Cuanten Ave. Reowooo City, Cauir. 


FIX -IT 
YOURSELF with 






















Filling and mending plastic 
—ready to use, hardens like 
rock. Comes in 11 colors. @ NICKS and CRACKS, 
including finest hair line cracks in woodwork, 
plaster, linoleum. @ LOOSE SCREWS, TILE, drawer 
pulls, casters, fixtures, broken toys, statuary. @ If 
your dealer hasn't yet stocked it send 30¢c to— 


TECHNICAL SUPPLY CO. Dept. 17 
Pale Alte, Calif. 


FOR BATHROOMS 
Riek AND SINKS USE 
fwemes | WATER PROOF PLASTICO 


AT HARDWARE & PAINT STORES 






ivE YEARS from now 
4 be glad that you 
inane “ambassadors - 
ng, hard service will 
pon re there really is 4 
difference in quality and 
finish . -- though not - 
price. You'll find them a 
leading stores- 



















Ambassador Venetian Blind Corp 





Mail that ‘Run’ 


Toe datlel-tala= LIQUID HARD WAX 


S FINISH THAT LASTS 





Invisible * Permanent * Prompt 
HOSIERY MENDING 
Os ee ate. « Oe 


(for any repairable hose) 






1930 33rd Ave., Oakland 
HOWE. PAINT, LINOLEUM, DEPT. STORES 


Ma a ee e's sess ses 


New Improved 
Woven - Wood 
Floor Screens (HH) 


Lightweight, durable, une 
and flexible. Ideal 
wherever a partition 
is needed. Made of 
%” slats loomed to- 
gether with strong, 
colorful cord. Beautiful Natural and Brown colors. From 
3 to 10 ft. high, 7 ft. wide, 30¢ per sa. ft. (Example— 














Your stockings—rayon, nylon or 
silk—are vital to victory. Just 
put 35¢ in toe of each stock- 
ing with a run ... slip in an en- 
velope and mail. One day service 
generally. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


The PRUDENCE 


RUSS BLOG 
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SAN FRANCISCC 





Blue, 


at Ct ese a” 1 
Seed Cata mad wwers, Vegetab' 
TLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadeiphia, 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 











5’x7’ costs $10.50). Write for copy of our Free Circular 








describing unusual tropical imports and other interest- 
ing Western Home items. 


ROPILRATT 535 Sutter St. DO. 0691 
San Francisco, 2, Calif. 
PHOTO FINISHING BY MAIL 
6 or 8 EXP. ROLL: developed and 20¢ 

printed. (Reprints: 2 cents each)...... ] 


Mail Films to . FOUR STAR PHOTOS 
DEPT. D, BOX 551, HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A GARDENER . . . 


I have a steamheated greenhouse 30x100 feet. Will pay 
all expenses to have this developed on a share basis. Wages 
extra for care of the grounds. Dwelling included for small 
family. Phone evenings Los Altos 2355 or write— 


BOX 367, LOS ALTOS, CALIF. 
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DONT RISK 


STEERING TROUBLE 





all extreme 





Get these Other Important 
Services with Shellubrication 


Battery Inspection— Reduced driving makes especi- 
ally important the Shellubrication check-up on 
water level and charge. 


Cooling System Inspection — Your fan belt, hose con- 
nections, oil filter mileage and condition are all 
checked during Shellubrication. 


Spark Plug Inspection — Shellubrication tells you if 
cleaning and adjusting are necessary. Dirty plugs 
can waste 10% of your gasoline. 


Tire Inspection — Shellubrication corrects air -pres- 
sure, dresses tires, checks for nails, glass and cuts. 


Car Cleaning— Chrome is polished, windows and 
interior cleaned and lights inspected as part of 
Shellubrication. 


“CARE FOR YOUR CAR FOR YOUR COUNTRY” 





The safe rule for A and B 
sticker drivers is. Go by 
the calendar, not the 5 peed- 
ometer. Have your car 
Shellubricated when you 
change to a new number 
in your “A’’ Ration Book. 
That's every two months, 


THESE DAYS! 





Failure in the “steering geometry” 
is always serious... but now, 
with parts and labor scarce, it 
could keep your car 
out of service a long time 





E™ STOP TO THINK how desperately you'd need 
your car in a real emergency? “Desperately” 
isn’t too strong a word for it. 

So it’s sensible to give that car of yours the very 
best attention . . . the kind of wartime car-care you 
get with regularly scheduled Shellubrication. 

Handy to your home and office are Shellmen and 
Shelladies who “know their oil.” They may use up 
to 14 different engineered-for-the-job Shell products 
in servicing your car. They follow a forget-proof 
Shellubrication Guide. And a special Shellubrication 
Receipt shows you every step they've taken to help 
prevent future breakdowns. 

Start this preventive maintenance service today 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, 
Incorporated 


HELLUBRICATION 


r 





BIG IRONING 


NOT JUST A STARCH. A quick, complete, ready-made 
starching and ironing powder. Makes hot starch without 
boiling or stove-cooking. Actually improves your iron- 
ing. Read why the thousands who regularly hot starch 
all their things this way say...“It’s worth learning.” 





YOUR /RON 
FA/RLY 
GLIDES 


A lady writes: “I started using your prod- 
uct-about three months ago and am greatly 
pleased with the time and money it saves. 
I don’t mind ironing now where before I 
dreaded it.” 

Do it now. Find out what a pleasure 
ironing can be when you do Quick Elas- 
tic Hot Starching. Not a penny will it 
add to your present laundering costs. 

The difference it makes 
is plain the moment the 





ELP 


sticking. No dragging, pulling or rump- 
ling. This way, your iron glides swift- 
ly to and fro... almost without effort. 
Things look nice. Fabrics wake up— 
back comes their new look and feel. 
They smell sweet and clean. 


Different ... Not Just Starch 
Enjoy this kind of ironing by doing 
— Elastic Hot Starching. More 
than just starch, this wonderful pow- 
der is a mixture of starch, gliders and 
other ingredients. A scientific formula 
for starching and ironing as fine as the 
most favored old recipe for “home- 
made”’ starch. 

Rules for using it are simple. No boil- 
ing. No stove-cooking. Nothing to add 
but water... it’s complete. You get 
hot starch as quickly as you regularly 
make cold starch. 


iron touches the goods. No 


no BOILING NO sTOVE-COOKING 


Learn the other advantages 

this great invention gives 
you. Curtains, dresses, youngsters’ clothes all do up fine 
this way. Linens and cottons come out beautifully. Folks 
from everywhere write to say they like it for dark col- 
ored things. 

You'll find Quick Elastic penetrates. Goes into and 
through . . . not just on. Gives materials a dressing like 
they had when new. Yet, it flushes away instantly at 
the touch of water, carrying the dirt with it. Your 
clothes come clean without harsh washings. 

Do the whole family wash with Quick Elastic Hot 
Starching. Use it thick or thin. . . it works. 








Now, pour in briskly boiling 
water, stir, and your hot starch 
is made. Add nothing else. It's 
complete and ready to use. 


With your tablespoon cream 
up a little Quick Elastic Powder 
with one cup of cool water in 
a large bowl or enameled pan. 


QUICK ELASTIC HOT STARCHING 


Can you break old habits 7 Buy Quick Elastic Starching and Ironing Powder. Get hot starch without mess, fuss, boiling 
or stove-cooking. Do nice ironings without heartaches, Look for the big buttercup yellow package .. . it’s dandy. 





THEY SAY 
ee 


“y FIND 
IT NEVER STICKS 
or cums” 





orHis IS THE FINE 
ART OF IRONING 
MADE EASY” 


vy TELL THEM TO 
GET THE BUTTERCUP 
YELLOW PACKAGE 


‘A UTTLE COLD 
WATER, A ee 
WoT WATER... 
All tS DONE 


“) WAS AMAZED 
AT THE WAY 
THE IRON GLIDES” 


vyr gives SUCH A 
peauriFuc GLOSS 
10 CLOTHES” 


myERY ECONOMICAL 
A UTTLE GOES 
$0 FAR” 





